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THE COURAGE OF THE COMMONPLACE* 





Only be thou strong and very courageous, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all the law. Jos. 1: 7. 





The man who heard these words of God in his soul stood where 
you stand at the beginning of a new chapter of the book of life. 
He was not a young man, from the point of view of this congre- 
gation, but he was at the threshold of his career. He was about 
to begin a work of great importance, and he was to begin it under 
conditions of unusual difficulty. He was to take the place of a man 
greater than himself; and, taking his place, he was to lead an untried 
army to attack a strong nation. 

Joshua was a great man, one of the decisive men of history. 
But he belongs to what we may call the middle class of greatness. . 
Moses, whom he was to follow, was one of the greatest of men. 
We live today according to the laws which Moses, in the name of 
God, set forth. In the last book of the Bible, the prophet hears the 
redeemed in Paradise singing the song of Moses. This great man 
Joshua was to follow. And taking his great place, he was to lead 
an army unexercised in war to the conquest of a strong and brave 
people, whose cities were walled to the skies. 


* The Baccalaureate Sermon preached before the candidates for degrees, June | 
9, 1907, by the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., dean of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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You see how that occasion and this belong together. These 
young people go out to take the places of their fathers. They have 


in their minds the names of the great men of the past and of the 
present; men of letters, men of science, men of affairs; leaders, 


inventors, discoverers, reformers, who have changed the face of 
the world. They are to follow them as Joshua followed Moses. 
And they are untried, unexercised, unaware as yet of the true limits 
of their powers. Thus they stand today, as Joshua stood beside 
the Jordan, looking over into the Land of Promise, about to under- 
take the conquest of the country. 

Under these circumstances, Joshua hears in his soul just the voice 
we would expect him to hear: Be thou strong and very courageous. 
But the words which follow are very surprising. It is not, as we 
would expect, Be thou strong and courageous that thou mayest 
plan a wise campaign, and lead the army into the field of victorious 
encounter, and face death in battle. No; it is, Be thou strong and 
very courageous that thou mayest observe to do according to all 
the law: that thou mayest be a righteous man, ruling a righteous 
people, keeping the ten commandments. This, I say, is a surprising 
context. It is a swift descent from the high hilltops of romance 
and poetry to the dusty roads and plain prose of common life. 

It is like the interview between the Lord and the rich young 
ruler. The young man comes to the Master, running, with hands 
outstretched. He falls upon his knees before Him, crying, “ What 
good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?” And the 
Lord, looking upon him loves him, as He loves all such young, 
aspiring, enthusiastic persons. The Lord looks upon him as He 
looks today upon these young men, who are facing the future with 
such eagerness and confidence. But what does He say? “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” The young man 
looks up astonished and disappointed. He had expected some dra- 
matic assignment of romantic duty. “Which?” he asks, “ Which 
commandments do you mean?” still hoping that the Lord had some 
new adventure, some knightly quest, to set before him. ‘“ Which?” 
And when Christ answered, “Just the plain old ten. Be honest, 
be clean, be considerate, be helpful, love God and your neighbor. 
This do and thou shalt enter into life,” the youth was grieved. 
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“T have done these things,” he said, “since I was a child.” You 
see how like this is to the word of God to Joshua: “ Be strong and 
very courageous, that thou mayest observe to do according to all 
the law.” The field of courage, the attainment of aspiration, is 
the daily obedience of the moral law. 

I have a friend who has in his possession a Victoria Cross. 
Everybody knows that the Victoria Cross is the supreme reward 
which England gives for distinguished valor on the field of battle. 
But this reward is not given to the man who simply does his duty, 
even in the face of death. Every man is expected to do his duty. 
When a man goes out of his way to do a splendid thing which he 
did not need to do, and does it splendidly, he wins the Victoria 
Cross. This man’s father won the cross in the Sepoy Rebellion 
at the siege of Chunderi. Chunderi was a stout and moated for- 
tress. The stones of its walls were twelve feet thick, and the water 
of its moat was twelve feet deep. And in this fortress, when the 
Indian Mutiny began, were English women and children. And 
they had to be got out. Now, this man’s father had gone fishing 
in the moat of Chunderi and had found a place where the moat 
was partly filled with rubbish, so that in that place the water was 
only two feet deep instead of twelve. And he volunteered to lead 

a company of soldiers over the moat against the walls. And this 
he did successfully. Over they went, in the face of the guns of 
the garrison, and scaled the walls and took the fort. And he was 
given the Victoria Cross. But that which especially interested me 
was this: The hero wrote a book for the reading of his grand- 
children, containing the story of his life. And in this book of 

eighty printed pages he gave to the adventure of the Victoria Cross 

just two lines, about twenty words, the length of two frugal tele- 
grams; while he gave some twenty pages to the record of his 
administrative work as governor of one of the central provinces 
of India. There, you see, is the same thing over again. The 
emphasis is put, as in the word of God to the captain of the host of 

Israel, and as in the answer of the Lord to the question of the rich 

young ruler, upon the common life. The contrast is between two 

kinds of courage: the courage of the crisis and the courage of the 
commonplace. The hero gives twenty words to the courage of the 
crisis, and twenty pages to the courage of the commonplace. 
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For the courage of the commonplace is more difficult than the 
courage of the crisis. 

It is more difficult because it is not attended by the rewards of 
appreciation and applause. The courage of the crisis is called for 
by dramatic conditions. It belongs to the field of battle, where it 
is assisted by the sound of martial music, by the beat of drums, by 
the sight of uniforms, by the presence of great companies of men. 
It is a public virtue which cannot be hid. The man who meets the 
crisis knows that if he fails he will be everlastingly ashamed of 
himself; while, if he succeeds, he will have the applause of his 
admiring neighbors. And that consideration helps him mightily. 
But the commonplace does not attract attention, gets no mention 
in the newspapers or in the histories, and does not lie along the 
way to glory. It is not assisted by popular expectation or appre- 
ciation. It does not appeal to the imagination or summon the will, 
like the crisis. Thus Roger Williams said that there were Indians 
in Rhode Island who would stand to be burned at the stake without 
a groan, but when they had the toothache, they cried. There were 
no admiring crowds to watch the fortitude with which they bore 
that homely pain. 

Also, the courage of the commonplace is more difficult than the 
courage of the crisis because it has no clear limitation in time. The 
commonplace goes on and on. [I talked with a drill-master in a 
military school who had played a bugle in the charge at Balaklava. 
He had been one of those six hundred who in unquestioning obe- 
dience to orders attacked the whole Russian army drawn up in 
position ; he had been one of the two hundred who came back alive. 
I said, “ How long did it take?” And he said, “ Twenty minutes!” 
Twenty minutes into the valley of death and out again, with cannon 
to the right of them and cannon to the left of them, volleying and 
thundering,—only twenty minutes! Many a man is able to be a 
hero for twenty minutes, while all the world wonders; but it is likely 
that some of the Light Brigade were anything but heroes after- 
wards, in the slow weeks of commonplace convalescence in the mili- 
tary hospital. 

The commonplace goes on and on. Sometimes it is in the form 
of pain, which comes and stays and nobody knows when it will end. 
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Sometimes it is in the form of grief, of disappointment, of bereave- 
ment; the thing has happened, and there is no way to change it; 
suddenly, in a moment, we are thrust out of heaven into hell, and 
there we are, there day by day we are to live without hope of 
release. Sometimes the commonplace is in the form of drudgery 
and is made up of the common tasks of the monotonous day, begin- 
ning every morning and never ending, uninteresting, done only for 
the sake of keeping alive till men question whether keeping alive is 
worth the cost. Then to be a hero, under such conditions to play 
the game, under such conditions to live the life with a smiling face, 
an undaunted will, and a serene heart, to be the master of our fate, 
to be the captain of our soul, this is to play the hardest and the 
noblest and the bravest part. 

The courage of the commonplace is not only more difficult but 
more important than the courage of the crisis. It is more impor- 
tant because it takes in a larger part of life. The crisis enters 
rarely, sometimes never, into normal experience. One may live 
one’s sheltered days from birth to death, with no demand for the 
exercise of that kind of courage. But the commonplace is so named 
because it is the common ground and substance of our life. It is 
the condition under which we do our work. If we are to be saints 
and heroes anywhere, it is of supreme importance that we be saints 
and heroes here. 

Anatole France has an amusing passage in his autobiography in 
which he says that when he was a little boy, and was casting about 
in the manner of youth for a profession, he made up his mind that 
he would become a famous saint. So he looked up and down the 
calendar, seeking a good example for his emulation, and at last 
chose old Simeon Stylites, who, you remember, attained a high repu- 
tation for sanctity by living for several years on top of a high 
pillar, clad in a hair shirt, saying his prayers. The small boy took 
a kitchen table for his pillar, and improvised a hair shirt, and 
entered upon a protracted course of fasting. But his father and 
mother, and his older brothers and sisters and the cook made life 
very unpleasant for him. “Then,” he says, “I perceived that it is 
very difficult to be a saint while living with one’s family. I under- 
stood why St. Anthony and St. Jerome went into the desert.” 
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Yes, it is very difficult, and also highly important, to be a saint 
while living with one’s family. One of the heaviest burdens which 
the Lord put on any man’s shoulders in the story of the gospel was 
that which He laid on him who had come out of a great deliverance, 
and who desired to stay with Christ who had delivered him, but to 
whom Christ said, “Go home to your own house, and show your 
family and your neighbors what the Lord hath done for your soul.” 
In the early days of persecution there were many people who ear- 
nestly desired to be burned at the stake or eaten alive by lions, and 
who were held back from those adventures only by main force. 
But when it came to holiness and heroism of life; when it was a 
matter of mere patience, or consideration, or honesty, or truthful- 
ness ; when they were summoned to the courage of the commonplace, 
they failed. They had the courage of the crisis, to meet the dra- 
matic emergency, to face death, but they could not endure the sober 
and searching admonition, “Only be thou strong and very cour- 
ageous, that thou mayest observe to do according to all the law.” 
And therein they missed the largest opportunities of heroic service. 

For the courage of the citizen is more important than the 
courage of the soldier. You go out into the larger life, in the year, 
and indeed in the very month, which is made memorable by the 
meeting of the Second Conference at the Hague. We hope that 
by the deliberations of that assembly law and justice shall eventually 
take the place of war in deciding the differences of nations. We 
hope that the rough and unfair argument of clubs and guns shall 
be as remote from the discussions of civilized countries as it is from 
the discussions of private gentlemen, and that you will not be called 
upon to show the courage of the soldier. All honor to the brave 
men who in the time of national need, and for the furtherance of 
righteous causes, have come forward with stout hearts, offering 
their lives for the general good. Theirs was the courage of the 
crisis. We look to you for the high and constant courage of the 
commonplace. We are in need of men who are brave enough to 
face the unromantic duties, and who have the endurance which shall 
keep them faithful without faltering in the face of failure. 

This nation is today in a state of civil war. In many a city the 
town hall is garrisoned by rebels who from the shelter of that for- 
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tress are terrorizing and plundering the people. These mercenary 
politicians are as hostile to the public good as any men who ever 
marched in the uniform of an army across a field of battle. By 
diverting the taxes of the people from civic maintenance and im- 
provement to their own gain, they are actually killing as many 
people in the course of a single year of their mal-administration 
as are killed in the progress of a considerable war. They are poi- 
soning women and children in the foul streets and foul tenements 
for which they are responsible. They are corrupting the souls of 
the youth by the vices which they support and encourage for their 
own profit. We look to the graduating classes of our colleges for 
reinforcements against this common foe, against this subtle and 
audacious enemy whose leaders are disguised as gentlemen and 
Christians. It seems plain enough, and simple and easy; but you 
will not find it so. It seems impossible that you, with your clear 
sight, with your informed mind, with your understanding heart, 
with your good will, shall ever stand aside as cowards and let the 
politicians plunder the poor. But the situation calls for hard, 
homely and unapplauded heroism. It demands the courage of the 
commonplace. And you will find cowardice where you least expect 
it,—among business men who are afraid that the politicians will 
injure their business, among philanthropists and educators who are 
afraid that the politicians will cut down their appropriations. You 
will find men more ready to risk their lives than their property for 
the common good. 

These temptations will assail you in your turn. They will put 
your high ideals, your noble purposes, your sturdy resolutions to 
the test. Every community is in need of the service of educated 
men. The community is the Promised Land; it is to be conquered 
and possessed. The nation is to be made the kingdom of heaven; 
the city is to be made the city of God. You stand today looking in 
that direction, marching that way, like an army with banners. If 
there were real banners flying and bugles blowing, if you were 
keeping step in the swinging pace of a regiment, you would be brave 
enough. There is no doubt of that. You would go straight into 
the face of death: not a man of you would falter. But the war in 
which we would enlist you this day is a more serious matter than 
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that, and calls for a rarer courage. It calls for the courage of con- 
tinual self-sacrifice, for the courage which undertakes a daily duty 
as if it were a splendid adventure, for the courage which cares only 
for the great cause and is not dependent on the wages of apprecia- 
tion. It demands the courage of the commonplace. 

I have indicated some of the elements of difficulty and some of 
the points of importance in this kind of courage. Let me make it 
plain in detail. 

Here is a young man entering today with eagerness and confi- 
dence upon the life for which he has been trained in the college. 
He passes the mystical dividing line which parts the student from 
the citizen. On he goes with the best intentions, with large plans 
and high ideals, hoping to justify the hopes of his home and of his 
friends. And straightway he meets the monotony and dull routine 
of life; he encounters the plain tasks and is called upon to perform 
the ordinary duties. There is no sound of fifes, nor applause of 
expectant observers; there are no adventures. Nobody pays any 
particular deference, or even attention, to him. The world does not 
seem to have been waiting for him. He joins the crowd, keeps step 
with his neighbors, and obeys orders. 

If he is of a rather low order of intelligence or of ambition, he 
accepts this situation, adjusts himself to it as comfortably as he can, 
submerges himself in it, and is heard of no more. That is the end 
of him. But if he is of a different disposition, if he is conscious of 
large powers for which he seems to have no room or opportunity, 
if the office feels like a cage, then the man is tempted to depression. 
What he needs, when this temptation assails him, is to consider the 
commonplace as the proper field for the exercise of knights and 
heroes. He is to remember that the very fact that life is dull and 
difficult makes the conquest of the situation splendid. Here he is 
to find exercise for patience, for humility, for endurance, for all 
the substantial virtues. And as he proceeds, setting his will to it, 
pushing ahead as a man pushes against a storm of wind and rain, 
he will find that the commonplace is filled with its own interest and 
value. The common life is unimaginably rich with opportunity, 
even as the common ground when it is attentively examined is found 
to be planted with innumerable seeds. The country town, the 
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remote parish, the mill, the street, the office, the daily task, are large 
enough, and difficult enough, and important enough for the ener- 
gies of the best man in any college class. The life of the whole 
world was changed by a man, who perceived with attention and 
imagination the force of the commonplace steam which came out 
of a commonplace kettle. It is a symbol of the significance of the 
commonplace. 

Every man must face not only the daily task but the daily 
temptation. His initial business is to be a good man, a clean, upright, 
honest, faithful, considerate Christian man. A man does not need 
to graduate from college and get out into the noise of the world to 
learn that this is a matter of great difficulty. He has found that 
out already, by the tuition of experience. He knows at the same 
time that to do this hard thing is of the utmost importance, because 
thereby he shapes his character, he determines his spirit, he sets 
the standard of his life. He does not need the admonition of the 
preacher to tell him that he may make his fortune, and exalt his 
name, and gain the whole world, and at the same time lose his soul. 
He knows that. He observes among the men about him some who 
have made that tragic bargain. He has no desire to be of their 
company. But he finds that plain goodness and the resistance of 
small, daily temptations demand a heroism compared with which 
the facing of guns is easy. It is a heroism which is made difficult 
by the fact that it is not popularly recognized as heroic. It is even 
associated in some minds with weakness and timidity. 

You know what I mean. Let a young man say to himself, as 
he makes his plans of life, “ By the grace of God, I will be scrupu- 
lously honest, I will speak the truth, I will neither bet nor gamble, 
I will keep myself clean from the sins of drunkenness and of sen- 
suality. And all this I will do in word and in thought as well as in 
deed.” Such resolutions as these are a declaration of war. They 
mean daily difficulty. They are concerned with commonplace tempta- 
tions, and the conquest of them all will not make a man a hero, in 
the esteem of general society. But that means that they are just 
so much the more heroic. For heroism is not a matter of applause. 
It is not an affair which needs for its performance the expectation 
of a multitude. It is not necessarily dramatic. The hero is the 
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man who does the right thing when it is terribly hard to do it, and 
when other people are afraid. There are young men of high spirits, 
ready for adventures, who are sincerely desirous to be good men. 
They have no instinctive liking for the unclean. But they go the 
way of the crowd because they are afraid to do anything else. 
They do not dare stand alone, saying, “ Friends, this is a thing 
which I hate. I will have no part in it.” 

We ask the college to give us men of moral nerve, to send us 
heroes who can be heroic out of uniform, without the stimulus of 
music, in the stress of a moral situation, when heroism is desper- 
ately hard, and there are no shining rewards. We want men to 
feel as they go out of the discipline and competition of the college 
into the large and free work of life, that the field of common tempta- 
tion is wide enough for all their powers, and summons them to the 
daily practice of the most heroic virtues. 

The gospels are filled with the glorification of the commonplace. 
Not only does the Lord set about the conquest of the world in ways 
which seem at first amazingly quiet and ineffective, making friends 
with fishermen and preaching his great sermons to small congrega- 
tions, but He chooses for His assistants and successors twelve men 
among whom not one is rich, not one is influential, not one is pos- 
sessed of administrative ability, and only one or two rise at all 
above the common level. They are commonplace men. And when 
we read about them in the Gospels and in the Acts we find them 
doing commonplace things. But they transformed the world. The 
Lord selected twelve plain citizens, twelve men out of the king’s 
highway, most of whom could be duplicated in the last third of any 
college class, and they transformed the world. Of course they did. 
They appealed to the common man; they showed him how to under- 
stand and accomplish and glorify the common task; they had the 
courage of the commonplace. 

Members of the Class of 1907, this is the work into which you 
are to enter. You are to be cooperators with God and fellow- 
laborers with Jesus Christ in the transformation of the world. Do 
not wait for any dramatic crises; do not look for your opportunities 
of highest service in the midst of adventures. Go straight on into 
the common life. Face the daily task and the daily temptation with 
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high and consecrated courage. Do the nearest thing with all your 
might. This is your effective service. Thus shall you gain the 
blessing of the good and faithful servant: “ Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things. Enter 


thou into the joy of thy lord.” 
GrEorGE HopcEs 


A DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY* 


E meet in the tercentenary anniversary of the colony which 

gave our society birth. In this year we cannot forget that 

the same impulse of the Virginian towards national life and organi- 
zation, which drew the Declaration of Independence and rounded 
the dome of our Union, framed the lesser fabric of our society, as 
its earliest minute runs, organized “in a happy spirit and resolution 
of attaining the important ends of society.” Thrice in our national 
history have college men been drawn by a common desire to 
strengthen the bonds of affiliated intercourse. Once when this 
society was organized in the December which saw the battle of 
Trenton. It came into being when seven colleges and a thousand 
students were all of colleges and of men in our institutions. 
Half a century later, when its activity had ceased and in the home 
of its origin its birth had been forgotten, another impulse for closer 
relations between the undergraduate body of cur colleges sprang 
up in what were then the frontier colleges of this state, at Union 
and at Hamilton, and the Greek letter fraternity came into being. 
It was the child of the romantic spirit which had touched the life 

of the civilized world with a new light. It had given to English 
letters Shelley, Keats, and Byron, and was to continue the lofty 
tradition of English verse in two great figures whose voices were 
sealed only in our own day. It was to recast philosophy in Ger- 
many and re-create landscape art in France, founding a new school 
of painting as memorable as that of Italy in the sixteenth century. 
Under this impulse, whose majestic central figure was the German 


* Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Earl Hall, June 11, 1907. 
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poet whose greater poem closes with a new sense of the fraternal 
relations of men and of mutual service, the youth of each nation 
flowed into new student organizations. The blackened brand of 
the carbonari drew together students of every Italian center of 
learning in the charcoal maker’s hut. Germany saw revived the 
medizval brotherhoods of university “nations.” In France there 
was a reorganization of a secret order whose final fruit is the 
attempt today to destroy the teaching and conviction of the spiritual 
in the education of France and the life of the French. 

It is not infrequently the habit on occasions like this, dedicated 
to pure learning, to regret the material aims of American life. But 
the romantic spirit which had these fruits abroad, brought forth in 
those fringing colleges upon the edge of our western advance affil- 
iated Greek letter societies, which made a cult of fraternity and of 
friendship a master passion. In American college life, the ideal 
is always present. A thousand students in seven colleges had 
grown by 1830 to two score institutions and three thousand pupils. 
Where youth in other lands had organized for social or political 
purposes, the affiliation of our colleges was to rest on devotion to 
a common ideal of equal rights and of equal duties, of friendship 
which knows neither rank nor possessions, and of personal rela- 
tion, which have become among the more powerful influences of 
our higher education. The need of such intercollegiate union to 
prevent our institutions from becoming mere scattered centers of 
learning was unseen by trustee and disregarded by faculty. They 
‘antedated by half a century any common organization between the 
teaching bodies of our American colleges. They played their share 
‘in producing that knowledge and acquaintance, that common devo- 
;tion to a common ideal of self-rule which was to prepare the edu- 
cated men of America for united action when peril overshadowed 
the Republic, and those who had sat side by side in the school-room 
faced each other on the battle-field. 

Once again our colleges felt this instinctive need for affiliation. 
They contained thirty years ago some twenty-five thousand students 
when intercollegiate athletics began their greater work of fusing in 
one the guild of educated men. These contests have had their 
faults and failings. They have passed all bounds in some of their 
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manifestations. They deserved and demanded the rigorous surgery 
which has restricted them in this institution and elsewhere. But 
in those years of sudden overleaping wealth which succeeded civil 
war, of corporate organization and teeming manufactures, absorb- 
ing all the land in things that perish with the using, our college 
life, like its Hellenic prototype whose memory this society cherishes, 
could have found no better antidote for these things now that we 
have six hundred colleges and one hundred thousand students than 
to gather its shouting thousands in the common enthusiasm, common 
aspiration, and common desires of honorable contests in our annual 
intercollegiate Olympiad. They have done their work. They 
caught the elemental college powers at play. They fused them in 
one common community, affiliated, acquainted, knowing, and known. 

In all these three stages, the organization of this society, the 
founding of Greek letter fraternities from half a century to three 
quarters of a century ago, and in the wider realm and rule of inter- 
collegiate athletics there has been present the same consciousness 
of those broad democratic ideals which look upon all rights and 
duties as held in common, on rational control as only possible 
through self-government, and on mutual service as the only fit end 
for the activity of educated men. These are the principles of that 
broad and rising tide of equality which has flooded every field of 
human action in church and in state. Humanity’s three great 
world faiths, Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism, spread 
beyond their original boundaries and hold nations in their fee 
because, though they differ in much else, they agree in the equality 
of men in common service and a common ideal of self-direction. 
The Roman primate, head of the most highly organized of Christian 
communions, is himself the product of the earliest recorded election 
still in full vigor. Its ballots are cast, as they have been for ten 
centuries, by a body whose first signs appear at the opening of the 
Christian era. From him to the smallest independent church of our 
Protestant communion there runs the same recognition in theory 
or in practice or in both of the self-rule for those who compose the 
Church. Heads of the Buddhist and Mohammedan organization 
are both in theory elected and chosen by the faithful and owe their 
position to public acceptance. If the seventeenth century gave to 
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the church freedom through all the European world, the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries saw this freedom extended through all the 
paths of organized rule until it has overspread civilization. A scant 
three centuries ago a dreary desert of despotism stretched over the 
world and the flickering flames of freedom were fed and tended 
alone in the ferns and marshes of Holland, in Swiss valleys, or 
behind the tossing bulwarks which Drake and his men fought and 
manned. These despotisms 
. . . dragons of the prime 

That tare each other in their slime 
are all gone. The Escurial is empty. The last descendant of the 
Great Mogul died a prisoner. The Manchu remains by the suffer- 
ance and the Grand Turk through the jealousy of the powers. The 
last of the world’s greatest despotisms two years ago fell in defeat 
in the Straits of Tsushima. Nor will any of us ever read, without 
thought of another sea-fight in a more distant East in our minds, 
the Aeschylean lines on Salamis: 


. . » When the ships 
Were crowded in the straits, nor could they give 
Help to each other, they with mutual shocks, 
With beaks of bronze went crushing each the other, 
Shivering their rowers’ benches. And the ships 
Of Hellas, with manceuvring not unskillful, 
Charged circling round them. And the hulls of ships 
Floated capsized, nor could the sea be seen, 
And bitter groans and wailings overspread 
The wide sea-waves, till eye of swarthy night 
Bade it all cease. 


With the victory of Admiral Togo the last of earth’s despotisms 
disappeared. By steps which no man can foresee and along a path 
which both the lion and the vulture tread, it is passing to a new 
democratic reorganization. 

It waits beneath the furnace blast 

The pangs of transformation, 


Nor painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 


This very June, the last triumph of a democratic organization 
of humanity appears in the meeting at the Hague of the representa- 
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tives of all the nations of the earth, come together with a new sense 
that the balance of sea power is today as at Salamis on the side of 
liberty and that the hour draws near when the armed nations of the 
earth will begin their disarmament. 

As this democratic principle and practice became more and more 
in this land bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, the spring of 
our action and the source of our inspiration, there has grown a 
consciousness that trade, business, the organization of capital, the 
corporate activities of men in all the fields of material activities 
have been untouched by this new law of human action. In business 
the individual will, sometimes arbitrary, is still supreme. Trade is 
still under a competition which approaches war. Our corporations 
are under a despotic personal control, little modified by the votes 
of shareholders. Through all the world of trade and of produc- 
tion the old rule and the old system with which society began and 
out of which it has grown in religion and in the business of gov- 
ernment still remains supreme. Its working, instead of tending to 
equality, tends to inequality. Nothing has so grown upon the 
public consciousness as the conviction that the economic system of 
which we are a part is at war with the democratic principles which 
control the rest of the organized activities of our nation. Those 
who direct and control our economic system find themselves chal- 
lenged at every point. Labor refuses the old bargain for employ- 
ment. Their shareholders rebel at corporate despotism. The vast 
community of consumers protests against monopoly. Three rela- 
tions there are which every man bears, one to the faith that inspires, 
one to the state that rules, and one to the economy that supports. 
Daily it becomes clear to all that two of these cannot be organized 
upon democratic principles and regard with patience or accept with 
endurance an economy organized along the mere ancient line of 
personal rule and privilege, of inheritance and of uncontrolled abso- 
lute power. The great issue which in our current politics has sud- 
denly devoured all the rest, as the potent rod of Amram’s son the 
rods of the magicians, is no mere struggle of the propertyless 
against the propertied, of want against wealth, of desire against 
possession. It is a demand for a democratic economy which shall 
apply to the work of production, of manufacture, of transportation, 
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and distribution the same principles which have recast church and 
state. In its earlier stages this agitation might well be mistaken. 
The voice of those who cry in the wilderness use a tongue not 
known in king’s houses or ceiled chambers. But now that the work 
of remedial legislation has begun, the character of our economic 
revolution grows clear. 

The economic evils which have depressed every educated Amer- 
ican, to which more than one address before this society at a score of 
colleges has testified, have not turned upon the mere growth of wealth, 
the size of individual fortunes or the mammoth corporation. These 
things awakened alarm because with them were all the phenomena 
which the educated man knows have been in the past concomitants, 
not of democracy but of despotism. What was the railroad pass 
but a successor of the diplomata with which the Roman emperor 
honored his privileged favorite with free travel? What was the 
rebate but a levy under a new form of the powerful baron upon 
peaceful trade? What was the militant organization of the trust 
but private war on a new and great scale? What are the monopo- 
lies, partial or complete, which it creates but the exclusive rights 
under a new form which the last parliament under the reign of 
Elizabeth wrenched from the most stubborn of Tudor sovereigns? 
What is the freedom from taxation enjoyed by great areas of cor- 
porate wealth but a new display of senatorial privilege, which under 
the late Western Roman Empire relieved wealth of its burdens and 
crushed the middle class in the vain effort to meet the expenses of 
imperial and local government? What is the daily municipal com- 
bination between the corporation on one side and the political 
machine on the other but a return to the proconsular traffic of Rome, 
to the trading privileges of those who ruled Italian cities, and the 
special charters in special trades given by medizval sovereigns? 

These all repeat in our economic system the evils which attended 
the state when it was still despotic. Exactly as our forefathers 
discovered that the state could not be free where the church was en- 
slaved, and our fathers that their own freedom was imperilled if any 
human being was held in bondage, so these privileges of despotism 
each in their turn remind us that the liberty of the state cannot be 
preserved while absolutism exists in the corporation. The absence 
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of self-government and the presence of absolute rule in railroad and 
trust puts in peril all the machinery of self-government in the 
Republic, in our states, and in our cities. A decade ago we were 
told that these were necessary evils. There are no necessary evils. 
Justice alone is necessary. Justice is democracy; democracy is jus- 
tice. A democratic economy excludes personal privilege; personal 
privilege excludes a democratic economy. Material ends may for 
a period be better sought and more easily attained by the same con- 
cessions on all these points, which despotism and privilege have 
always asked. Where competition brings the private war of great 
corporations, the power of the corporation will necessarily be organ- 
ized with the ruthless severity and discipline of military operations. 
But even this is no more a reason for injustice than war and internal 
disorder an excuse for the “benevolences” of Edward and the 
ship-money of Charles. Before cur economic system there opens 
today the same choice which lay between the France of Louis XI 
and the England of Edward IV and the Tudors. The French 
people accepted from their sovereign safe roads, cities free from 
leaguer, and trade unscourged by the exactions of count and 
seigneur, and surrendered in turn the liberties of cities, the inde- 
pendence of parliament, and the assembly of the states general. 
The England of Edward IV declared his “benevolences” illegal 
and refused to part with liberty in return for security under 
Tudor and Stuart. It is as open today to our economic legislation 
to prefer a slower aggrandizement and a less rapid advance as the 
price of equality in economic rights and of freedom of contract in 
every social relation. 

The choice is already made. Four or five years ago no man 
knew whether our economic system was to pattern itself after 
the political surrender that ended three centuries later in the French 
revolution, early making France rich to bring in the end cataclysm, 
or intended to take as a model English development, which post- 
poned an advance as rapid to the creation of liberty as well as of 
wealth. Today no doubt exists. The sons are showing the wis- 
dom of the fathers and the whole web of legislation now being 
woven, frankly accepts the limitations of a democratic economy 
which considers the limits of law rather than the desire for unlimited 
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profits. Doubtless in this change there comes a reduction of the 
profits of the few and an increase of the opportunities of the many, 
but this has attended every revolution. Doubtless personal privi- 
leges and returns often benevolently used in the past which have 
fruited in largess and gift are curtailed. But this has been true 
of every bill of rights. Doubtless the new metes and bounds set to 
arbitrary power in the economic field will reduce the speedy but 
misleading efficiency of despotism and substitute for it the slower 
work of representative action in our corporations. But this has 
been true of the adoption of every constitution. 

Every period of creative legislation has had its drawbacks. 
The Root and Branch Bill reflected no credit on the Puritan party 
which sought to disorganize the religious system of England. 
There was a period before the adoption of our own constitution 
when patriots were busier in this very city confiscating the property 
of tories than laying wisely the foundations of constitutional liberty. 
But each of the measures, railroad and corporate, enacted or enact- 
ing looks to an economic democracy. What are equal rates for all 
but the rising tide of equality for every shipper in transportation? 
What is the prohibition of passes but another limit on privilege? 
What is the growing requirement for publicity in corporate man- 
agement but the application to the economic world of the same prin- 
ciple of published accounts which the Long Parliament began, 
which was long resisted in England, and which our own consti- 
tutional system made so much a part of organized government that 
no man longer dreams of secret expenditure in affairs of state or 
in the disbursements of the church. Both for centuries were 
screened from every prying eye. It was a natural corollary of the 
application of these principles to the working and the structure of 
secular and ecclesiastical rule that all men became equal in the 
enjoyment of all the benefits which each furnished. Nor less today. 
A pure food law, a pure meat law, are too narrowly considered 
when we look upon them as merely an extension of the power and 
protection of the state over the health of the community. Exactly 
as the first step in civil liberty was to deprive the sovereign of the 
power or temptation to debase the king’s coin and to render certain 
that all men should be at an equal advantage in all their future con- 
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tracts—for the American people only accomplished ten years ago,— 
so it is a natural accompaniment of the enactment of a democratic 
economy that the broad shield of law be extended to protect the 
humblest against debased food or a dubious product. It is a demo- 
cratic economy when the whole power of a great government is 
exerted not only to deal out even-handed justice in the courts and 
to preserve self-rule in the nation, but to render it certain that no 
family is so poor and no purchaser so ignorant that the first born 
of the woman behind the mill shall not be as certain of the purity 
of the food which its mother buys as the son of Pharaoh, whose 
pervasive chariots jostle in the ways, and while their color often 
suggests the Red Sea never seem to reach an abyss sometimes sorely 
deserved. These all in their final analyses are the application to a 
new field of those principles of equal rights, of equal duties, of 
mutual service, and of mutual responsibilities which those who 
organized this society had in mind in the phrase I have already 
quoted when its founders turned “in a happy spirit and resolution 
of attaining the important ends of society.” 

These ends are not wealth. They are not the individual for- 
tune or the individual wage. They are instead self-government 
and justice and equality. In this country at least we have always 
known that no equality is possible which is not regulated by law 
and no self-rule can long exist which is not founded in universal 
freedom. Our principles in these matters, alas, differ from our 
practice. If one sought a resounding example of the failure of 
the rule of all to secure equality of opportunity, responsibility and 
public service, probity and efficiency, it would be found better in 
the municipal rule of this city than in all the world besides. The 
rule of Tammany Hall, whose only success in which an honest man 
can take a pride is the winning of a Derby and the discomfiture 
of its aristocratic patrons, stands and has stood for a century a 
bale-fire in the path of progress towards popular rule. Nowhere 
has the experiment wholly succeeded. None know this better than 
we in this society, dedicated to those liberal studies which link gen- 
eration to generation, age to age, and century to century. Their 
lessons teach us how slow is the ascent, but also how sure is the 
advance. It is only through a complete comprehension of the 
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beginnings of self-rule in its historic examples in the ancient world 
that the new can be prepared for each new failure which in the end 
indefinitely multiplied brings success. If in a great insurance com- 
pany absolute personal rule has brought, as such rule always will, 
together with the conquering energy which created a great insur- 
ance empire, all the ills of irresponsible power, personal aggrandize- 
ment, family plunder, the spendthrift heir, secret privileges, profits 
and contracts, a resort to the mass vote may not at once work a 
cure. Those who see it fail, if their studies have given them the 
full perspective of the past, are reminded at once how gradual has 
been the growth of representative government and how many the 
experiments, before out of the mass vote of ancient republics there 
was slowly developed the representative devolutions of today, the 
district, the education of the voter, the gradual creation of local 
responsibility. As self-rule is applied to the control of economic 
agencies, like experiments will come, like failures will succeed, and 
like success will at last fruit. In time, the lesson of ascertaining the 
will, of awakening the responsibility and securing the rule of a 
great mass of scattered policyholders or shareholders will be solved. 
But the mere circumstance that the attempt is made to solve it, that 
the absolute rule of our great insurance companies which a short 
three years ago seemed as powerful, as impregnable, and as perma- 
nent as any old world despotism, should have disappeared in a day 
and been succeeded by even an attempt to govern through the many 
for the many, instead of by the few for the few, is itself a gauge 
of the rising tide of a democratic economy. 

Success in this experiment in a new field, as in the two in which 
it is now accepted in principle, though often poorly administered in 
practice, will be accomplished, as it has been in the past, only by a 
knowledge, not of today, but of the long succession of human 
endeavor. The proposal of self-rule in Europe was never uttered 
until the studies of the Renaissance had placed the torch of Greek 
liberty in the hands of the modern world again to light an ancient 
fire. The thinkers and writers of the English Commonwealth, 
those who laid the foundations of our own government, and the 
succession of men who for a century have slowly created in France 
a republic stable though still on trial, have all been men imbued 
with the learning for which this society stands. Milton never 
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would have written the “ Areopagitica ” save for these studies. The 
experiment of a national republic would never have been tried on 
our soil if the republics of Greece and Rome, however misunder- 
stood, had not given example and encouragement. Whatever may 
be true of the future, one may unhesitatingly say that so far no 
form of self-government has been fitly joined together save by those 
who had shared in the continuity of human tradition which is 
secured only by classical study. We at least do not look upon 
knowledge as summed in the last text-book or upon the weight and 
value of studies as decided by their share in the material develop- 
ment of the community, or in promoting through some modern 
language the current communication of the day. Human affairs to 
us rest ultimately upon the humanities. Today is the child of yes- 
terday. The knowledge of the past is not to be had except by a 
knowledge of those tongues which give acquaintance and experience 
of more than events and annals. The problem of securing a demo- 
cratic organization in a new field has never been one merely of law, 
of institutions, of statistics, of sociology, or of economics. These 
things have all played their part, but more than all these there has 
been necessary the inspiration which comes from a consciousness 
of all that has passed. It is true also of the rose of liberty that it 
has nowhere blown so red “‘ as where some buried Cesar bled.” The 
failure and the success of the past, the mere existence of free insti- 
tutions, though brief their day and short their hour, quickens the 
pulse of those who come after, and our own liberties rest upon the 
encouragement, the enthusiasm, and the utterance of the great who 
rule us from classic urns. If a new triumph for liberty is to be won, 
if the great experiment which, with all its failure, is the hope of 
humanity in the sphere of the state and the field of faith, is to suc- 
ceed in the economic affairs of man, one can unhesitatingly say 
that this task, more difficult than either of the others, more beset with 
danger and with hazard, will be accomplished only by those who 
come to the effort with the knowledge of something more than 
today, with that viewless touch of the elbow which makes of every 
soldier in this great cause one of the long marching column which 
first fell into line at Marathon, charged upon the Austrian spears 
with Arnold Winkelried, and shared every bivouac of freedom 
through twenty-five centuries. If one desired in the present day 
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and hour the unconscious proof of this, I would point unhesitatingly 
to the first of American cabinets which has been selected almost 
exclusively of college men, which has beyond any such cabinet in 
our past been composed of men full of the atmosphere, the tradi- 
tions, the fellowship, and the friendships of college life. It is no 
accident that the beginnings of the great task of introducing a 
democratic economy in the field of the railroad and the corporation 
is being discharged by a president who carries our key and by sec- 
retaries whose training is closely akin in their relation to academic 
studies to the statesman of the English commonwealth of the seven- 
teenth century and to the college men who in Philadelphia one 
hundred and twenty years ago were citing the example and the 
action of every Greek and Roman state in the Federal Constitutional 
Convention of Philadelphia. The studies which we represent have 
twice stirred college youth to affiliated action—in the foundation of 
our society and the creation of Greek letter fraternities. If the 
college is to maintain the leadership of the past, it must be by creat- 
ing a common affiliation, through something better than the mere 
applause of the bleachers and the shock of the football field. This 


has its value, but how much has it obscured a greater light. 


Ye have the Pyrrhic dance as yet 

Where has the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of the two lessons why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
The great battle, let us not forget, is again joined. The centuried 
contest which began in the creation of freedom for faith, which 
extended to liberty for the state, is making its way to new fields 
and fresh victories in securing equality, individual independence and 
self-rule in economic endeavor. Like the other it will have its 
defeats and its disappointments, its long delay and its postpone- 
ment. But like the other, either success will come or all which has 
been won in the past will be lost, for part free and part enslaved, part 
self-governing and part under absolute rule society cannot endure. 
Nor are there any who have a better foundation for hope of a free 
self-governing democratic economy than those who like us share 
both the greater lessons of the past and the individual experience 
of college life. 

Tatcott WILLIAMS 
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COMMENCEMENT . DAY, 1907 


ITH every year more interest attaches to the Commencement 
season at Columbia and not only are its newest graduates 
sent out into the world with the godspeed of the venerable institu- 
tion, but its many children gather to bring back the memories of the 
old days when they too passed out into the world with alma mater’s 
benediction. Save that there was greater interest in the various 
ceremonies, and the severe heat too often felt at this season was 
fortunately absent, the last of the old June commencements and the 
one hundred and fifty-third in Columbia’s history passed with its 
usual dignity like many others, but to the graduates of the year at 
least, its preeminence and importance were only too apparent. With 
Mr. John W. Brodix of the College as grand marshal, the academic 
procession wound its way down from the Library steps and across 
the quadrangle to the gymnasium, where the University Philhar- 
monic Society played the march from “ Aida” as trustees, faculty, 
students, and guests took their appointed places. After the acting 
chaplain had made the opening prayer, President Butler delivered 
the address to the graduates, taking as his subject the prevalence 
of lynch law, or summary judgment without adequate considera- 
tion and without the possession of full and sufficient information. 
President Butler said: 


A Virginia planter of the eighteenth century, himself a Quaker 
and so presumably a lover of law and order and peace, has given 
his name to that mode of summary punishment, without due 
authority, which is everywhere known as lynch-law. The word to 
lynch may properly be extended to cover not only summary acts 
without warrant of law but summary judgments without due knowl- 
edge of the facts. In this sense, the lynching-habit is both wide- 
spread and growing. Men and women of education and sound 
training may well be put on their guard against it. 

The mad rush of our contemporary life, the haste to pass on 
to something new and more exciting, the daily press with its hectic 
headlines and its guillotine-like opinions, all assist us to form the 
habit of acting and judging without thinking. It is amazing how 
large a part of our every-day mental attitudes, whether as to men 
or public policies or passing events, are the result of the lynching- 
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habit. A passage from a public address, torn loose from its setting; 
a partial or partisan presentation of a political act or measure; or 
a distorted and inaccurate account of some important happening, 
will serve to fix our permanent attitude toward a man or an event, 
and we may never know how hopelessly inadequate or erroneous 
the grounds for that attitude are. We pass on in blind error to 
still other and more confident lynchings. 

The training that a university offers is the surest corrective of 
the lynching-habit. In the laboratory, the lecture-room and the 
seminar, facts are carefully collected and sifted and weighed, and 
final judgment is held in suspense until the process is ended. Even 
then the judgment is held subject to the discovery of new evidence. 
This mental state is not one of uncertainty, but of open-mindedness. 
Open-mindedness and the habit of reserving judgment until the 
facts are established, will soon rid our natures of the lynching- 
habit and its deplorable intellectual and moral effects. To set this 
example to others is just now a duty that is heavily incumbent on 
men and women of university training. 

The lynching-habit also finds support in the present-day demand 
for immediate and tangible results, no matter how difficult the 
problem or how involved the process. This demand is in itself 
highly irrational. In his invaluable essay “On compromise,” Mr. 
John Morley calls attention to the wholly unwarranted impatience 
at the slowness of social and political and intellectual change. 
“People seldom realize,” he says, “the enormous period of time 
which each change in men’s ideas requires for its full accomplish- 

ment. We speak of these changes with a peremptory kind of defi- 
' niteness, as if they covered no more than the space of a few years. 

. . . Yet the Reformation is the name for a movement of the mind 
of northern Europe, which went on for three centuries. Then if 
we turn to that still more momentous set of events, the rise and 
establishment of Christianity, one might suppose that we could fix 
that within a space of half a century or so. Yet it was at least 
four hundred years before all the foundations of that great super- 
structure of doctrine and organization were completely laid... . 
We lose the reality of history, we fail to recognize one of the most 
striking aspects of human affairs, and above all we miss that most 
invaluable practical lesson, the lesson of patience, unless we remem- 
ber that the great changes of history took up long periods of time 
which, when measured by the little life of a man, are almost colossal, 
like the vast changes of geology.” 

To resist the tendency to lynch-law judgments of men and 
things and to cultivate that admirable intellectual patience which is 
a sure attribute of wisdom, are excellent undertakings for us all. 
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Especially are they excellent undertakings for those who, like this 
great company of college and university graduates, are now to be 
held responsible by their alma mater and by the community at large 
for their use of the training they have received and the opportu- 
nities they have enjoyed. May true success and happiness attend 
you all. 

The first degrees to be conferred in regular course were those 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, given respectively to 
one hundred and thirteen and eight graduates of Columbia College 
presented by Dean Van Amringe. Seventy-six graduates of Bar- 
nard were presented by Dean Gill of that institution, and received 
the degree of bachelor of arts. Dean Kirchwey of the faculty of 
law then presented seventy-five candidates for the degree of bach- 
elor of laws, after which ninety-three graduates of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons received the degree of doctor of medicine, 
being presented by Professor Samuel W. Lambert, dean of the 
faculty of medicine. Dean Goetze then presented the graduates of 
the schools of applied science, and appropriate degrees were con- 
ferred on thirty-one mining engineers, twenty civil engineers, six- 
teen electrical engineers, fourteen mechanical engineers, and six 
graduates in chemistry. Seven graduates in architecture received 
the degree of bachelor of science, while one hundred and three 
candidates were presented for the degree of bachelor of science 
in education by the dean of Teachers College, Professor James E. 
Russell. Diplomas of Teachers College were then awarded to five 
doctors in education, fifty-one masters in education, and one hun- 
dred and four bachelors in education, as well as special diplomas 
to fifty-nine candidates. 

To graduates of the College of Pharmacy, presented by Dean 
H. H. Rusby, the degree of pharmaceutical chemist was given to 
eight graduates in regular course, while four received the degree of 
doctor of pharmacy for graduate work. Professor William Henry 
Carpenter, secretary of the University Council, then presented one 
hundred and ninety-three candidates for the degree of master of 
arts, and after this had been conferred, requested that the degree 
of doctor of philosophy be given to forty-two candidates recom- 
mended by the University Council. The conferring of the degrees 
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in course concluded with the doctors of philosophy, and after music 
the attention of the audience centered on the conferring of honorary 
degrees. The first to be honored thus was Mr. Charles G. Curtis, 
inventor of the Curtis steam turbine, presented by Professor Hut- 
ton, who said: 


I present you, sir, Mr. Charles Gordon Curtis, a graduate in 
engineering and in law from Columbia University. I ask that the 
honorary degree of master of science may be now conferred upon 
him by his alma mater. 

The last two decades have witnessed the rise and development 
of a form of prime mover to utilize the dynamic energy stored in 
steam as derived from heat, the mechanism for which has departed 
widely from the basal combinations made familiar to all by the 
great James Watt of England. The reciprocating elements designed 
to receive the working pressure of the steam and convert the inter- 
mittent motion into a continuous one, have been discarded; the 
kinetic energy of high pressure steam is applied directly and without 
intervening mechanism. ‘These machines are known as steam tur- 
bines, because of the principles underlying them; and their sim- 
plicity and practical availability have made them epoch-making im- 
provements in the problem of power generation. There are three 
names identified with the conception and embodiment of such prime 
movers on a large scale. There are others in France and in Ger- 
many, but the notable ones are DeLaval of Sweden, Parsons of 
Great Britain, and Curtis of America. 

I claim for Mr. Curtis here before you the recognition which is 
his due for the ability to foresee his opportunity; for the scientific 
knowledge and the talent to make his vision a reality; for the origi- 
nality and novelty of his design, and for indomitable perseverance 
in experiment and labor to overcome the obstacles to success. I 
present you, therefore, the designer and creator of the Curtis steam 
turbine. 


President Butler in conferring the degree said : 


Charles Gordon Curtis—Firm in grasp of the principles that 
underlie engineering practice, and markedly successful in their appli- 
cation, I gladly admit you to the degree of master of science in this 
University, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that 
belong thereto, in token whereof I hand you this diploma. 

The Reverend Hugh Birckhead, a graduate of the class of 
1899 and rector of St. George’s Church, was then presented for the 
degree of master of arts by Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of the 
University. President Butler said in conferring the degree: 
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Hugh McCulloh Birckhead—A diligent, helpful, wise and sym- 
pathetic minister of religion, I gladly admit you to the degree of 
master of arts in this University, and confer upon you all the rights 
and privileges that belong thereto, in token whereof I hand you this 
diploma. 


The same degree was also conferred on John A. Browning, 
A.B., of the class of 1875 and headmaster of the Browning School, 
who was presented by Professor E. D. Perry. President Butler 
said: 


John Aaron Browning—A teacher of boys who trains them to 
become men, by learning not for disputation but to improve their 
lives, I gladly admit you to the degree of master of arts in this 
University, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that 
belong thereto, in token whereof I hand you this diploma. 


In presenting Mr. Wilson Farrand, headmaster of the Newark 
Academy, for the degree of master of arts, Professor T. S. Fiske 
said: 

Mr. President: It is particularly fitting that a great university 
should indicate its appreciation and approval of those who con- 
tribute in an important way to the advancement of the cause of 
sound education. Mr. Wilson Farrand, while laboring in the field 
of secondary education, has rendered great services both to sec- 
ondary education and to university education. He has contributed 
in no small degree to the better correlation of school and college, 
and in a number of respects not only has shown a way to bring 
order out of disorder, but also has inspired others to follow along 
the ways that he has discovered. Among his more notable services 
I will here mention only his work in the systematizing of the teach- 
ing of English by means of uniform college admission requirements 
in that subject, and his part in helping to perfect the organization 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. While rendering 
conspicuous service as an educational organizer, he has found time 
also to contribute by his writings and lectures to the field of English 
literature and to develop and watch over an admirable preparatory 
school. 


President Butler said: 


Wilson Farrand—Experienced student of the problems of sec- 
ondary education and exerting powerful influence for the improve- 
ment of relations between schools and colleges, I gladly admit you 
to the degree of master of arts in this University, and confer upon 
you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto, in token 
whereof I hand you this diploma. 
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The degree of doctor of letters was conferred on Richard 
Watson Gilder, who was duly presented by Professor Brander 
Matthews in an address that called attention not only to the candi- 
date’s achievements in the field of letters, but as a practical and suc- 
cessful worker for tenement house reform. President Butler said 
as he handed the diploma to Mr. Gilder: 


Richard Watson Gilder—Endowed with the peace of mind that 
becomes a poet and with the love of unselfish service that marks the 
good citizen, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of letters 
in this University, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges 
that belong thereto, in token whereof I hand you this diploma. 

Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, Da Costa professor of zool- 
ogy and curator in the American Museum of Natural History, was 
the first to receive the degree of doctor of laws, and was presented 
by Professor E. B. Wilson in an address that called attention to 
Professor Osborn’s important work in paleontology. President 
Butler said : 


Henry Fairfield Osborn—Da Costa professor of zoology, patient 
in research, sober in judgment, skillful in exposition, leading the 


march of an important branch of science, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of doctor of laws in this University, and confer upon you 
all the rights and privileges that belong thereto, in token whereof I 
hand you this diploma. 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Education, was 
also recommended for the degree of doctor of laws, and was pre- 
sented by Dean James E. Russell of Teachers College. President 
Butler said: 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown—United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, admirable scholar, author and teacher, worthily filling an 
honorable post in the nation’s service, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of doctor of laws in this University, and confer upon you 
all the rights and privileges that belong thereto, in token whereof I 
hand you this diploma. 

Conferring the degree of doctor of laws on Governor Charles 
E. Hughes aroused the greatest enthusiasm from the large audience. 
Instinctively the entire gathering arose together and remained 
standing during the conferring of the degree. Governor Hughes 
was presented by Dean Van Amringe in the following address : 
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Mr. President: I present to you for the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, a lawyer deeply versed in the science, and eminent 
in the practice, of his profession; a politician in the best sense, con- 
trolled by a desire for the public good and for its achievement 
straightforwardly, and not by devious ways and cunning devices; 
a statesman who, in his great place, has the wisdom and the courage 
to ‘ask counsel of both times, of the ancient time what is best, 
and of the latter time what is fittest,” and to press his conclusions 
upon the people of this commonwealth and their chosen representa- 
tives with the persuasive and effective eloquence of transparent 
honesty, firm conviction, and lucid argument. 


The degree was then conferred by President Butler, who said: 


Charles Evans Hughes—Governor of New York, high-minded 
servant of the State, steadfast in well-doing, revealing in public 
office the power of principle in politics, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of doctor of laws in this University, and confer upon you 
all the rights and privileges that belong thereto, in token whereof I 
hand you this diploma. 


The singing of “ America” by the audience and the benediction 
brought the exercises to a close. 


At the conclusion of the exercises in the gymnasium, the aca- 
demic procession was reformed and with the band proceeded to the 
School of Mines building on the west side of the campus. Promi- 
nent in this procession was the class of eighty-two, both of the 
Science and of the College. In front of the new School of Mines 
building the presentation of bronze torchéres for its entrance was 
made by Professor Francis B. Crocker, on behalf of the class of 
’*82, Science. Professor Crocker said: 


It is a singular fact that the School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
completed in other respects two years ago, has lacked these promi- 
nent features composed of copper and tin. The School of Mines 
class of ’82 deemed it appropriate to correct this anomaly and 
selected the twenty-fifth anniversary of its graduation to do so. 
Small at graduation, numbering only thirty-seven, this class has lost 
heavily—ten of its members—by death, which is twice the com- 
bined losses of ’81 and ’83. Four of us are still officially connected 
with alma mater—tied to her apron strings, so to speak, one as 
trustee and three as teachers. Two others are professors in sister 
universities. 
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These standards, which we hope will set a standard for other 
classes to follow, have been facetiously referred to as “ The class 
of ’82 enlightening the world.” That may possibly be claiming too 
much, but they certainly represent the class of ’82 proclaiming its 
loyalty to Columbia. 

Through you, our president and classmate, I have the honor to 
present to the University these torchéres as a permanent memorial 
of the class of 1882, Science. 


The following dedication ode, “To Columbia, from the Miners 
of ’82,” was then read by Charles Buxton Going, editor of the Engi- 
neering Magazine: 


Fair alma mater, nobler halls surround you 
Than those our boyish steps were wont to roam; 

Yet, Mother still, though years have throned and crowned you, 
You greet your sons, and where you are is Home. 


So in reunion, twenty-five years fonder 
Than when you set our feet upon life’s way, 
Our classmates—here, and in the Silence yonder— 
Bring filial homage this memorial day. 


Take, then, our gift. Right loyally we bear it, 
Sure that our love will grace it in your sight 

And that maternally you'll keep and wear it— 
With, but not of, our tribute “ making light.” 


The procession then proceeded to Hamilton Hall on South 
Field, where the memorial window presented by the class of ’82, 
College, had been placed in the College study. This beautiful 
stained glass window is at the east of the library and adds greatly 
to the decoration of the room. After the trustees, faculty, and the 
class of ’82 had grouped themselves around the window, it was pre- 
sented formally by W. T. Lawson in the following address: 


Mr. President: There are among our predecessors evidences of 
superior and exemplary qualities and qualifications, but we do not 
pass the limits of becoming modesty when we claim for the class 
of ’82 a devotion to Columbia honorable in her annals. 

We have heretofore blended our memory with the erection on 
the north side of the University grounds of that type of structure 
which in all lands and ages has denoted the seat of dignity and 
power, whether it served as the entrance passage through the walls 
of a city, an opening to the amplitude of suburban fields, the 
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approach to the mysterious splendors of a temple or the gateway 
to the polite learning and liberal education of a university. 

We come now to fill an opening in the eastern wall of this mag- 
nificent hall, and to install and present a window whose purpose is 
to bestow upon the devotees who assemble here those supreme 
arbiters of healthful existence, air and light. 

It is a happy circumstance, Mr. President, that the official 
recipient of this gift is also a sharer in the offering and that his is 
a double gratification and a double honor, and the pleasure of the 
occasion is completed by the presence of the distinguished dean who 
presides over this great hall, venerated as our former preceptor, 
beloved and cherished as an honorary member of our class. 

We hope that future anniversaries may give us opportunity to 
place a memento of our affection at some southern and at some 
western point in the university area, and thus with the encircling 
limit of the cardinal points of the compass we shall surround our 
alma mater with an endearing embrace. 

Columbia College, the illustrious mother of the varied interests 
and activities of this great University, is worthy of all the jewels 
that her children may bestow upon her. Though her offspring 
comprises many generations in the past, her vigor is unabated and 
the future is rich with the promise of prolific progeny which shall 
bear its part in moulding the destinies of the Republic of Letters. 

With the hope that this window will transfuse into the atmos- 
phere of this place “an ampler ether, a diviner air,” and that the 
beautifying effect of its light may be the symbol of truth and the 
enduring emblem of the infinitude of learning, I offer this work of 
inspiring art on behalf of the class of ’82. 


The gift was appropriately received by President Butler, who 
recalled his membership in the class and spoke of the pleasure of 
the University at receiving such memorial offerings from the 
graduates. 


The alumni luncheon held in the Alumni Memorial Hall was 
as usual the scene of an enthusiastic gathering of the graduates 
of Columbia’s schools, those of twenty-five years 
and the decennial class being represented by unu- 
sually large numbers. The large hall was completely filled and the 
greatest interest was manifested in the addresses of those who had 
received honorary degrees at the morning’s exercises. As usual, 
Dean Van Amringe presided and introduced the various speakers. 


The Alumni Luncheon 
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The dean received his customary hearty and enthusiastic welcome, 
and in his opening remarks said: 


My friends and fellow alumni: This is, in a peculiar sense, a 
Columbia day. In saying this I do not mean to imply that all the 
days and nights of the year are not also hers. I wish merely to 
emphasize the fact that on this day, of all others, it is our especial 
privilege, which we exercise without noticeable restraint and with 
little diffidence, to speak in Columbia’s honor, to see no fault in 
her beauty, to glory in her eternal youth, her strength and progress, 
and, in every way, to manifest our affection for, and pride in, a 
most bountiful mother. 

The beneficent activities of our alma mater are displayed now 
in one direction and now in another, and first and last every one of 
them receives appreciative comment. Today I shall not speak of 
the professional and technical accomplishment of the past year, or 
of increased university work and opportunity; nor can I, in the 
very little time that I can detain you from coming pleasures, do 
more than refer to a very marked and interesting event of this 
commencement week—the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of that great and unexcelled school of 
medical science, the College of Physicians and Surgeons. As I can 
not now speak adequately, I shall not venture to speak at all further 
than to offer, as I am sure I may do with your full approval, on 
behalf of all the alumni of all the schools of this University, the 
heartiest congratulations to that noble institution and all connected 
with it. My remarks will relate to themes less conspicuous, but 
still of no little significance and importance. 

For more years than I care to remember, a conflict of ideas has 
been raging as to the whole scheme of education from the begin- 
ning to the end of it, if end there is. The contest has been waged 
to secure the highest good of the greatest number. So far as I 
know and believe, all engaged in it have played the game—they 
have not flinched, they have not fouled, they have hit the center 
hard. The ground is strewn with wreckage, discredited beliefs 
and rejected substitutes, shattered conceits and ruined fads. Through 
all the dispute Columbia has been prominent, has made timely sug- 
gestions and acted on them, has profited by others’ failures and 
her own, has originated wise plans, has examined all things, tested 
all things, held fast to that which is good, and has, I believe, won 
the favorable regard of the supreme arbiter in such matters, the 
great body of thoughtful American people. Columbia stands firm 
for the American college; not the college of half a century ago, 
but that college disenthralled and regenerated; with the great ends 
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in view unchanged, but the mode of struggling towards them, the 
means by which they are sought to be attained, adapted to the life 
of today. The results of the long and eager argument, as to what 
are the necessary elements of a liberal education, how they should 
be combined and how administered, and all that pertains thereto, 
have been embodied in a collegiate program of studies long thought 
of, carefully prepared, and subjected to the severest criticism; and 
this program has been in successful operation for two years. That 
still further testimony might be given to the world, in an emphatic 
and conspicuous way, of the conviction here that collegiate educa- 
tion is vital to the public welfare, and, inter alia, should continue 
to be provided, the best of its kind, by Columbia, a beautiful and 
impressive building has been erected for the College and, within 
the year now closing, has been dedicated, forever I hope, to its 
daily use. That, I take it, is not the least important of the public 
declarations which this University has made in the last fruitful 
lustrum. 

At the formal opening of Hamilton Hall, there was cogently 
put forward a proposition looking to direct representation of the 
alumni in the board of trustees. This was not intended to signify 
that there are not now, and have not been from time immemorial, 
representative alumni, influential and forceful, in that governing 
body; still less was it meant to indicate that the board needs any 
change of constitution to enhance its devotion and augment its 
efficiency—it is known to every one familiar with their history 
that the trustees of Columbia have, for a century and a half, been 
leaders in educational thought and progress. The scheme is, rather, 
one for bringing the alumni into closer and more responsible rela- 
tions with the University, with the mother that bore them and, in a 
very real sense, made them what they are. When the plan shall 
have been fully developed in committee it must receive, as it will 
certainly deserve, the earnest and sympathetic consideration of the 
two parties intimately concerned. 

By a happy concurrence of events, the present year has wit- 
nessed, also, the completion, and the opening for service, of the 
rare and exquisite St. Paul’s Chapel of Columbia University. This 
announces, day by day, and will continue to proclaim, that on these 
heights, so far as Columbia can accomplish it, vital religion, and 
not a deliquescent morality, shall go hand in hand with learning, 
and character, founded on the eternal verities, shall grow with 
knowledge. 

I might, possibly, have spoken with more reserve, had this been 
other than a family party. There are no outsiders here. Some 
there are, eminent in their several stations, whom we greatly 
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desired to have in the family connection, and whom we have been 
fortunate in attaching to us. And the first of this goodly company 
of alumni whom I shall invite to address you is the great governor 
of a great State—Dr. Hughes, of New York. 


Governor Hughes’s address was followed with careful atten- 
tion by the alumni and his remarks were most enthusiastically 
received. He said in part: 


Professor Van Amringe, and fellow alumni of Columbia Uni- 
versity: I come before you as a Columbia man. After I had left 
the shelter of the college in which I had the opportunity of liberal 
study, it was my good fortune under a wise Providence to seek 
professional education within the halls of Columbia. And it was 
my great privilege to come directly under the influence of one of 
the great men through whom Columbia has exercised such a potent 
influence upon the country—I refer to Theodore W. Dwight. It 
was also my privilege for several years as an obscure member of 
the teaching staff whose performance ran to no higher task than 
that described by the name of “ quiz,” to form a part of the notable 
organization of the University; and in those years of nightly toil 
in connection with the classes of the law school, I found the most 
important trials, the most helpful effort, and I may add the most 
delightful associations that I have ever known. 

I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity, as a very emi- 
nent lawyer once said at a great dinner in this city, “ with my side 
bleeding from the spur of the moment,” to address you men of 
Columbia. You have called me from the active practice of my 
profession as a doctor of laws. I want to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the greeting that I have received, and to 
acknowledge humbly and with a due sense of my own lack of desert, 
my appreciation of the great honor this University, the instructor 
of my youth, has conferred. And it is truly grateful to me to 
come to an alumni dinner resembling in so many features other 
alumni dinners with which I have long been familiar. I am glad 
to see the graduates of the University, old and young, show enthu- 
siasm. Nothing is more unfortunate than for men of education 
and opportunity to go through the world indifferent, lacking in 
zeal,—philosophical, clear-headed, but without power, without in- 
fluence, because without enthusiasm. The educated men of the 
country cannot afford to leave zeal and enthusiasm to those who are 
without the direction of sound judgment and educated conscience. 

And it is well that in these gatherings we should reweave the 
old charm, we should come under the old influences that inspire us, 
that fill us with emotion and take us out of the routine of the day. 
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Now, this is a time for congratulation. Here and there there 
is a pessimistic note, but as I look upon this country under the 
conditions of the present day I find abundant cause for con- 
gratulation. Were it the fact that at a time of great prosperity 
and unexampled opportunity the thoughts of our citizens were 
intent simply upon individual gain; were it the fact that there 
were no boundaries to the ambition of those who study nothing but 
personal advantage; were it the fact that the state was considered 
as nothing but a fountain of special privilege—and let who can get 
the most,—then indeed we should have cause for despair. But 
when this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific is alive with the 
determined effort to reassert the rights of every citizen to a fair 
deal, and to have the supremacy of the state in the equal interest 
of all vindicated, then it is a time when we can say that the spirit 
of ’76, the spirit of liberty, is still with us and has not departed; 
we are not decadent; we are going forward to the realization of 
the destiny which has been marked out for us by our fathers. 

Doubtless there were many at the time when the foundations 
were being laid who felt that a great wrong was being perpetrated 
in respect to existing institutions. Doubtless the professional 
classes, the well-to-do, and those who had been favored by fortune 
looked askance at the leaders who insisted upon protesting against 
what they believed to be tyranny. Doubtless at a later period 
when the question was of the unsettlement of a certain social order 
which was not consistent with human rights, there were many 
who, in comfortable ease, thought it iniquitous that steps should 
be taken which would result, perhaps, in the emancipation of a 
large class of people who up to that time had been denied the 
rights of free men. But the spirit of liberty connot be quenched, 
and we now recognize in the leaders of the Revolutionary days and 
in the leaders of the cause of human freedom before the Civil War 
men of patriotic ambition, the founders and preservers of our 
country. 

Now, today, we are confronted with many problems which must 
tax the skill of the wisest for their solution. The main point that 
I want to emphasize is that we should not discredit the motives and 
the intent of those who throughout our land are anxious to see 
equality and liberty preserved and the essentials of our institutions 
safeguarded. On the other hand, as men who have had the oppor- 
tunity of a liberal education and professional education, we have an 
important responsibility. I won’t say as “educated” men. I don’t 
like the delimiting in a class as educated men those who come forth 
from our universities. There are all kinds of courses of educa- 
tion, and the man who makes the best use of his time, who is alive 
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to his opportunities in any walk of life and to whatever advantages 
his environment in this country may offer, may well become an 
educated man. 

I look upon those who come from our universities not simply as 
educated, but as men upon whom devolves an important responsi- 
bility of service. They justify their universities only to the extent 
to which they measure up to the responsibilities of men who have 
had such opportunities,—to the responsibilities of discrimination 
and of judgment, without the lack of zeal that makes judgment 
ineffective. All there is in education is in the development of the 
capacity for making discrimination. All there is in government, 
all there is in any one of the institutions which we prize is the 
emphasis that is placed upon just and proper discrimination; and 
what we need just now in this country at a time when there is so 
much proper emphasis upon the relation of government to public 
service, what we most need is this faculty of discrimination applied 
in the direction of having the right thing done, and having all 
things done right. 

And therefore it is that we may look with confidence upon 
our future because of the extraordinary development of our insti- 
tutions of learning where discrimination is taught and where the 
faculty of close observation and facility in reaching sound conclu- 
sions are developed and trained. We want in connection with all 
these public questions a damper put only upon the man who insists 
on talking without thinking, and having something done without 
regard to its essential justice and merely because it may be pointed 
out as a thing accomplished. With the amplitude of our provis- 
ions for education, with the extraordinary resources of our youth, 
we shall not suffer so long as the American people remember that 
everything must proceed in accordance with good reasoning, after 
careful deliberation, after discriminating study, and then it must 
be settled no matter who stands in the way of the great final 
judgment. 

While in the executive chair it has been my desire, if possible, 
to vindicate the principles of reason as applied to public questions, 
and as distinguished from improper forces. When I turned a deaf 
ear to those who insisted upon more spectacular effort and to those 
who insisted that the end would justify the means, and that a cer- 
tain kind of plain, if not vituperative talk, might be in order, I 
did so because I believed that nothing done in that way would 
warrant the sacrifice. And when proceeding at the risk of making 
mistakes I determined that all things should be presented for public 
discussion on their merits, and, desiring that everythi1.g should be 
regarded in the light of reason, I sought no other aids, I am some- 
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what surprised to find myself now accused of executive usurpa- 
tion. To my mind it is the duty as well as the high privilege of 
the executive to state his convictions to the state, and when those 
convictions are stated and by force of public opinion are endorsed 
by the legislative branch, we don’t have government by executive 
usurpation, we have government by public opinion after discussion. 

And so, gentlemen, in closing these desultory remarks, I simply 
want to invite you to continue in the notable struggle. How often 
we feel as though we would like to go somewhere and separate 
ourselves from all these confusing, warring, fatiguing activities of 
life! How often would we seek the seclusion of our library and 
consort with the great spirits of the past,—forgetful of the pres- 
sure of the problems of the present,—that we might put ourselves 
at ease! But it is our duty to go forward and not to flinch no 
matter what the particular trial may be, but never to go forward 
except as we have counted each step and are prepared in the light 
of reason to tell why we take it. 


At the conclusion of Governor Hughes’s address, Dean Van 
Amringe presented to the assembly Mr. Wilson Farrand, head- 
master of the Newark Academy, who had received the degree of 
master of arts. Mr. Farrand said in part: 


I do not know, fellow alumni, which is the more embarrassing, 
to speak after Governor Hughes or to try to talk against that band. 
I never before had the honor to follow so closely behind a governor, 
and I never realized before how great a gap there is between a 
governor and a poor schoolmaster. I am proud, however, that on 
my initiation into Columbia University I am allowed to be the tail 
end of an honorary class of which he is the distinguished head. 
This is a somewhat new position for me. Representing my alma 
mater, Princeton, I have had the honor of facing an assembly of 
Harvard graduates, who heard me with an air of Harvard indif- 
ference and of calm superiority, as if they were wondering where 
on earth Princeton was. I have faced an assembly of alumni from 
Yale two weeks after a football game in which Princeton had been 
snowed under, or, rather, had been rubbed into the dirt, a situation 
that roused all the fighting blood in one. I have also faced a gath- 
ering of University of Pennsylvania alumni, with a feeling of calm 
superiority that freed me from all embarrassment. I am glad that 
today, when for the first time I meet the Columbia alumni, I can 
come to you as one of yourselves... . 

As this morning I sat on the platform and looked at those 
hundreds of young men who were receiving their degrees and going 
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out into the world, as later I wandered around among these build- 
ings and pondered on all that they meant, and as now I stand and 
look out over your graduates in this hall, there is a deeper thought 
that comes. I recall that three or four years ago, when the present 
British ambassador to this country, James Bryce, revisited us after 
an absence of twenty years, he wrote a striking article on his im- 
pressions of America revisited. I haven’t seen the article for sev- 
eral years, but today there come back to my mind very forcibly 
the two things that impressed him most on his return. The first 
was the great material success and wonderful prosperity of this 
country. It does not need to be dwelt upon or to be exemplified; 
we see it on every hand. And the second thing was the intense 
interest in higher education in this country. Are you aware that 
today, as Mr. Bryce pointed out, at Harvard and Yale, or at Har- 
vard and Columbia, there are as many students as at Oxford and 
Cambridge? Are you aware that, as the figures show, in the North 
Atlantic states, that is, New England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, there are as many college and university students as 
in the whole of Great Britain? And yet the combined population 
of those states is almost exactly one half that of Great Britain. 

Coming across the ferry this morning from my rural home in 
the wilds of New Jersey, there came to me the thought—as it 
always comes when I look at those tall buildings down-town, teem- 
ing with the financial life of the country, the very embodiments 
of money and business—there came the thought of the enormous 
wealth and the financial resources centered in this city. Every 
time that I come up Fifth Avenue, past those palaces where money 
is spent with lavish hand, and where on every side you see the evi- 
dences of wealth and of extravagance, I am impressed anew with 
the prosperity of this country. And yet it is in this city, in which 
is concentrated to so great a degree the wealth of the nation, and 
where you see the most striking examples of wealth and of luxury, 
that you find these heights of Morningside, crowned with an insti- 
tution like this, devoted to learning, to culture, and to the develop- 
ment of character, sending out something higher and nobler and 
better through the city and through the whole country. Go to the 
other great cities in this land, and in those cities where prosperity 
is most marked you will find similar institutions sending out able 
men, trained for higher things, fitted to preach the gospel of educa- 
tion in the world. 

It is a comfort to think that, with all this force of materialism, 
with all this race for wealth and all this love of luxury,. there is 
going out into our nation a set of men who have been trained to 
higher things, who have learned of something beyond moneyed 
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success, who have learned of something beyond material prosperity, 
something higher and better, and who are carrying out into the 
world the example of a higher life. It means that these colleges 
and universities are sending out into the world a set of men trained 
to independence of thought, and, as Governor Hughes has well said, 
trained to discriminate. We can not all be as he and others like 
him are, leaders in our political life, but we can serve in the ranks 
and uphold the hands of those leaders. 

It is in this that we find the hope of our country, and it is not 
simply as passive observers, looking on from the outside that we see 
it. As I stand here, and listen to your cheers and realize the spirit 
that binds you to this place and the enthusiasm that inspires you, 
I know that it is the same thing that binds me to Nassau Hall. 
We feel that somehow, in some way, through the years spent in 
these halls, something intangible, something that we can not define, 
but something none the less real, has come into our souls and has 
raised us above the lower things of this life; we have gained some- 
thing that has made us better men and better citizens. We are 
filled with loyalty to the institutions which we call our alma maters, 
not because of their glorious history, but because of what they 
have done for us personally and because of the way in which they 
have touched our lives. It is on what we have known and felt of 
their effect on our own lives that we base our belief in the influence 
that they have on the world about us, and it is largely because of 
this faith in the work that this and similar institutions are doing, 
that we look forward with hope and confidence to the future of this 
country. 


The Reverend Hugh Birckhead, of the class of ’99, master of 
arts, rector of St. George’s Church, was next introduced by Dean 
Van Amringe as “a recent graduate of Columbia who, by demon- 
strated ability and accomplishment, fertility of resource and efficient 
service, had early attained enviable rank in the great matters to 
which he devotes himself.” Mr. Birckhead made an earnest and 
forcible address, dealing with topics of lively concern, especially to 
the younger alumni and received a warm reception from the grad- 
uates, among whom his own class was largely represented. He 
said in part: 

As Dean Van Amringe has said, this is a family gathering. 
And in a family gathering we can afford to be very frank with 


one another. In a meeting like this, where nearly seven hundred 
men are gathered together, there should be something more than 
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mere conviviality. I rejoice to hear that the alumni are probably 
to have a part in the councils of the University, for I know that that 
means the everlasting continuance of Columbia College. But it is 
indeed, gentlemen, a serious responsibility which is ours, if we are 
to advise the great faculty of this institution in the future of the 
University. There is one thing, I think, which each Columbia man 
would suggest as he looks at the future of his alma mater, and 
that is, that we should all bring into Columbia life more of the per- 
sonal relation. We are living, gentlemen, in a very impersonal 
age. Independence too often means selfishness. Pick up the paper 
of any day and look at it, and you will notice that most of the 
doings of Americans, most of the events which seem to interest 
the public are the result of the impersonal spirit of the time. What 
we need, and need tremendously in this land of ours, is more men 
who care. And if this caring, this brotherhood, this personal 
responsibility for each other is to be learned, it must be learned 
in our universities, at the time when the mind is wax to receive and 
iron to retain. Columbia is not turning out simply men with a 
certain skill or knowledge, she is not turning out machines or 
specialists, or even grinds, she is turning out men, and American 
men. And American men need to have brotherhood in them 
more than the men of any other nation in the world, for America 
was founded in the belief in brotherhood. 

Now, in this University of ours I feel there are three ways in 
which we can emphasize the personal. It is interesting that in 
Princeton and in Harvard they are paying particular attention to 
this side of education; they are trying to bring together closely in 
sympathetic relationship the faculties and the students. In Har- 
vard they have a system of advisers for groups of students, and in 
Princeton they are trying with remarkable success the preceptoral 
system. We all of us feel here that the only trouble with the 
Columbia faculty is that we don’t get enough of them. And when 
we do get enough of them we know how to hold on, and if you 
don’t believe it, just look at Dean Van Amringe. A few more 
men who have woven themselves into the hearts of the students 
as he has, would make any discussion of brotherhood quite unnec- 
essary. And, secondly, gentlemen, we want the University of the 
future to demand something from the students. The only way in 
which we can express our loyalty and affection to any university, 
any institution, or any cause is by sacrifice, and we wish the 
Columbia of the future to receive unmeasured and fresh the spirit 
of sacrifice in her students. Some of us can give to our College 
and our friends, some of us can give of our wealth, but those are 
in the minority, but all of us can give our physical strength. And, 
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believe me, the athletics of a university are the offering which the 
average student makes to his alma mater. They are a serious 
parcel of any process of education among men, they deserve serious 
consideration, and they deserve prudent encouragement from those 
who are highest in authority. It is the man who has fought or 
wrestled or rowed who feels most keenly that he belongs to Colum- 
bia, and that feeling is altogether admirable and should be encour- 
aged. And, finally, gentlemen, you should make, in thinking of the 
Columbia students of the future, an especial provision for enthu- 
siasm. Enthusiasm, as Charles Kingsley has said, “is the greatest 
thing in the world,” and as you go out into life and go down into 
the streets among men and see their faces harden, and see the 
cynicism growing in their minds, you realize more and more the 
great fact that enthusiasm is the greatest thing in the world, and 
you come back again and again to the place where you have dared 
to be enthusiastic. Who knows how many men in this room now 
will go out of that door cleaner and better and happier and strength- 
ened because they have yelled themselves hoarse. We should make 
opportunities for enthusiasm in the life of the Columbia of the 
future, and if these opportunities cost a few arms or legs, it makes 
no difference. We have a great opportunity in this place; but we 
will make a profound mistake, believe me, if we turn aside to imitate 
the universities of other lands. We are not Germans, much as we 
admire them; we are not English, much as we admire England, but 
we are, and God help us, we always will be, Americans. And let 
us never forget that America was not founded on any idea of inher- 
ited government, on any tradition which had already been laid 
down, but America was founded on the supreme belief in the excel- 
lence of the character of the average man. That those men in the 
future should be brothers through opportunities which you and I 
never knew, should be the purpose of every alumnus of this 
University. 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner of 
Education, was next introduced by Dean Van Amringe with the 
following words: 


Lowell said, “ What we want is not learning but knowledge; 
that is, the power to make learning answer its true end as a quick- 
ener of intelligence and a widener of our intellectual sympathies.” 
I shall present to you a high priest at the altar of that sort of knowl- 
edge; the government officer who, from his exalted station, surveys 
the whole educational field and has the duty and the privilege of 
seeing that the schools impart this quickening power to the children 


ee 
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and the youth of the country—Doctor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Dr. Brown spoke in substance as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster and Fellow Alumni: It is an honor that I 
appreciate more deeply than I shall tell you, of being admitted 
into this family relationship. I seem very young indeed in the 
family, but I feel a little more mature for being one of the five or 
six academic twins of Governor Hughes. It is an especial pleasure 
to come into the family connection with Columbia because of the 
work that Columbia has done, not merely as a New York univer- 
sity, but as a national university. At the earliest beginnings of the 
history of this institution, it was bound up most intimately, by ways 
that have often been forgotten, with the early history of our state 
universities. Down in the thirties and forties of the last century, 
it was working toward an enlargement of the conception of the 
American college. Under President Barnard and his successors, 
it has been preeminently an institution that has worked for the 
advancement of American education in all of its grades. It has 
been one of those universities that have furthered the American 
ideal of a unified and consecutive educational system—an “ educa- 
tional ladder.” It is because of these historical relationships of 
Columbia, not only to education in New York and not only to 
education as represented by its own immediate constituency, but to 
the whole movement of American education, that I find especial 
interest in this occasion. 

Now, Columbia has not only been in a very true sense a national 
university, but it has come in these later days to be one of our 
international universities. It has set itself today in the forefront 
of what we must regard as the most significant educational move- 
ment of our time, that is, the movement that is making education an 
international concern. You realize that Columbia has done this in 
some very effective and practical ways. You have arranged a con- 
tinuous interchange of professors with the University of Berlin. 
You have sent your representative into South America this present 
year. In more ways than are generally known international rela- 
tions of the most desirable kind have been fostered by the present 
president of the University. I should like to say a few words 
about education as international education, for I believe we have 
here a vital element in the educational situation of our time. 

We have seen a number of ways in which one country has drawn 
upon another for educational inspiration and suggestion. We have 
seen that there is a passing back and forth of educational ideas 
from shore to shore. But perhaps we have not realized that we 
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are getting to the point where we really care for world-standards 
in education. Such world-standards have already become a serious 
and practical matter for us here in the United States. For we find 
that our educational certificates, our degrees and our diplomas, are 
not always recognized at their face value in other parts of the 
world. Very troublesome questions have already arisen because 
of the failure or refusal of some foreign nations to give our aca- 
demic documents such recognition. Consider, for example, our 
degrees in medicine, in dentistry, and other professional degrees. 
It is a question of the utmost importance to practitioners in these 
professions that their diplomas and certificates should stand on 
equal footing with the best, throughout the world. Now, in order 
that we may represent ourselves fairly to the nations of the world 
in these particulars, we must take account of the general educa- 
tional standards of the world. And we cannot simply submit our- 
selves to those standards: we must help to make them. We gen- 
erally recognize the fact that our diplomacy has passed into an 
economic stage. It is, in reality, fast passing into an economic and 
educational stage. One of our American diplomats has recently 
called attention to the fact, that if we wish to establish the best 
commercial relations with the states of South America, we must 
come into intimate relations with those states on the higher, spir- 
itual plane. It is not enough to recognize them with a view simply 
to the things that they may buy of us. We must have regard also 
for the things they are doing in science and art and education. 
Some of you will remember the eloquent address that was deliv- 
ered in this hall one year ago by the representative of the Brazilian 
Republic. He spoke of those things that the people of that country 
value in their relations with the United States. 

So the part that Columbia is playing in the building up at this 
time of world-standards in education is a thing that must be of 
the greatest importance to the whole educational development of 
our time. We are not going to make our education German; we 
are not going to make our education English; but we are going to 
realize the true destiny of American education by making it a vital 
part of world-education. That, I take it, gentlemen, is the work 
that we have before us, in which Columbia, by its experience of the 
past forty years and by the educational leadership which it has 
brought forth in that time, is peculiarly fitted to take a leading part. 

And that unity of American education in all of its grades, which 
Columbia has helped to promote—this educational ladder of ours— 
really prepares the way for the highest world-standards in our 
national life. For here the university ideal makes its way, readily 
and naturally, down into the lower schools, and so makes its way 
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outward through the great body of our people. The world-standard 
has here its chance of becoming the conscious, national standard as 
it has in no other great nation of the world. 

The last word, then, I wish to say is this, that as a matter of 
national morality, because of conscience, we should aim to make 
and to keep the standards of American education as high as the 
best world-standards and a help in the making of the best world- 
standards. In order that the university may do its full duty to 
the lower schools and in order that it may do its full duty to 
the American people, it is necessary that it speak out truthfully and 
clearly when those standards are found to be too low. Its faithful- 
ness and courage in these things will go far toward making the 
university ideal an everywhere present ideal in the life of our 
American people. 


Dr. Richard Watson Gilder was introduced by Dean Van 
Amringe as follows: 


Our fellow alumnus, whom I shall presently announce to you, 
has so many excellences to commend him, his good works lie in 
so many fields, that whatever I might say of him would be inade- 
quate. He is a high-minded and unselfish citizen, untiring and 
effective in promoting the public welfare: 


“When he speaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a soldier,” 


as he is, aggressive against shams of all sorts, against laxity and 
venality in high places, against immorality and avoidable misery 
in low places, against deadly indifferentism in all places. 

Letters also claim him— 


“Letters admit not of a half renown, 
They give you nothing, or they give a crown ”— 


and they have given him a crown. Upon the whole I will say 
nothing of him, confident that you will, each for himself, supply 
my lack of speech when I present to you, as I do now, Doctor 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


Dr. Gilder said in part: 


Considering the very little while that I have been a member of 
this august body, I feel singularly at home. This is not only 
because of your most kind welcome today, but because as I have 
sat here my mind has gone back to my life in this community, which 
has been perhaps about a generation, and I recognize the faces, 
scattered about this floor and raised behind this table, of fellow 
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fighters in pretty much every one of the good fights it has been 
my privilege to be engaged in in this city. I don’t know how many 
scrapes of that kind your good president has got me into. It has 
been my habit for many years when particular services were asked, . 
to give a little time to the applicant, and then to indite a note to 
Mr. Butler, perhaps down in the old Teachers College, or up here, 
and ask him if I should go into this, and to tell me what it is; 
and if he says “never mind, it is nonsense,” all right; and if he 
says, “Goin” I goin. I see many old friends in this vast assem- 
bly who have been connected with fights for good literature, for 
international copyright, good government, and all sorts of better- 
ments for the people. Columbia men, men of the faculty especially, 
and many of the alumni, have been in movements of reform my 
comrades and my leaders, and that is the reason I feel so much at 
home today; and that is the reason I thank you, Mr. President, and 
the board of trustees, and the chairman, and Mr. Matthews, for 
your kind words, that make me feel so ridiculously at home here. . . . 


The last address was made by President Butler and was fol- 
lowed most carefully by the alumni, inasmuch as it dealt with sev- 
eral matters of unusual interest in addition to the ordinary progress 
of the University in the interval that had elapsed since the last 
commencement gathering. President Butler spoke as follows: 


My fellow alumni: Before speaking to you for a few moments 
of our own University affairs, I wish as a citizen of the State of 
New York, on my own behalf and I am sure on behalf of many 
other citizens who feel as I do, to tender to Governor Hughes a 
public expression of gratitude and thanks for his action of yes- 
terday in saving the State of New York from being the scene of 
a public lynching. I took occasion this morning in the course of 
the few words addressed to my friends of the graduating classes, 
to say that “the lynching-habit” was a term applicable alike to 
judgment made without knowledge of the facts and to acts of 
punishment committed in violation of the law. By his veto of the 
so-called two cent railroad fare bill, Governor Hughes prevented 
the railroads of the State of New York from being lynched. If 
you have observed the course of his argument, you will notice that 
all he has demanded is that charges shall be preferred and evidence 
taken and judgment rendered in accordance with the ordinary prac- 
tice of human justice. I, sir (turning to Governor Hughes), count 
it a privilege to be able to say that I believe that that public act is 
going to be the beginning of a more rational period in the develop- 
ment of public opinion in this country. Our honored guest of this 
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afternoon has shown that there is a man in high place, and spoken 
of for yet other places, who is not afraid of the mob, and who 
demands that each citizen of this State, individual or corporate, 
be treated with equal-handed justice. It would be perfectly pos- 
sible to keep silent, and one would not be criticized for passing in 
silence this afternoon that event of yesterday which seems to me 
memorable. But, my fellow alumni, there are times when it be- 
comes men of university training and university responsibility to 
speak out, and I conceive this to be one of them. Personally, sir, 
I thank you sincerely for that public act. 

Now, gentlemen, for a few moments, as is our annual custom, 
about our own concerns. A great university like ours should in 
many ways take on the characteristics of a great nation. It is 
made up of many parts with diverse local interests and differing 
local problems. Somehow or other these differences must be com- 
posed and these problems solved in the general interest. Our larger 
problems fall into two classes, as do those of a great nation: the 
problems of our domestic concerns and the problems of our foreign 
relations. For a university in the American democracy differs from 
any foreign university that ever existed in this, that it must stand 
in intimate relations with that democracy in order that it may exert 
its proper influence and have the proper elements of its moral and 
intellectual strength. A university in America that should attempt 
or aspire to lead and that should cut itself off from the helpful sup- 
port of public opinion by the failure to render public service, could 
not exist long in that leadership; it could not exist long at all. 

Our internal problems are so simple that they are very difficult. 
We have solved in these past few years pretty much all of our 
problems of organization. Pretty much all of our constitutional 
law has been determined and worked out; but we are now face to 
face with just such problems as those which Mr. Birckhead has 
mentioned this afternoon with true eloquence and clear insight. 
We have no internal problem at the moment that is more important 
than the problem of bringing about much closer personal relations 
between the college students, in particular, and the college teachers. 
I am glad to be able to say that a first very long step to that end 
has been taken in the recent reorganization of the faculty of Co- 
lumbia College by which that faculty will hereafter consist exclu- 
sively of men who are deeply and personally concerned with under- 
graduate teaching and will therefore be willing and able to devote 
time and thought to the personal problems of undergraduate life. 
I hope, if we shall be spared to meet again next year, to be able to 
say that very substantial progress has been made in adapting to our 
Columbia needs the principles of the very excellent preceptoral sys- 
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tem which is doing so much for our sister university of Princeton. 

A few words about our foreign relations, some of which have 
been touched upon with great generosity of appreciation by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. Please to remember 
that our international relations so far as they have been developed 
are undertaken in pursuance of a clearly defined plan to accomplish 
specific public purposes. The mere transfer of a teaching officer 
from a foreign university to Columbia, or of a Columbia officer 
to a foreign university, would, in my judgment, have an importance 
. and a significance of a very limited and strictly academic char- 
acter. What we have undertaken to do, what we have begun to 
do with Germany—and what we hope to be able to do with England 
and with France, and some day with Italy—is to provide a means 
by which there shall be not merely an American teacher resident 
for a season in a foreign university, but an American teacher who 
will, in the language of the students, give instruction in American 
problems and in American concerns; in our American constitutional 
history and law, in our American economic development, in our 
ethical problems and our educational system, and in the growth of 
American industry, commerce and trade. In other words, what 
we are attempting to do is not only to give instruction by American 
teachers, but to give instruction in American subjects, subjects 
which the teachers of other nations have very limited capacity to 
give and very limited interest in giving. In return we hope to 
provide for our students here a similar kind of instruction by 
bringing in scholars from other nations. The first year of the 
new undertaking has now come to an end, and it is a profound 
satisfaction to be able to say to the alumni that no American scholar 
in active service has ever been so enthusiastically received abroad 
or has ever exerted so wide an influence, as has our own Professor 
Burgess, who has now completed his year of service as Roosevelt 
professor. In exchange, we have welcomed here a distinguished 
economist, Dr. Schumacher, who returned to Germany a few weeks 
ago, having left behind only the pleasantest personal remembrances 
and an influence we are glad to cherish. We are to welcome in the 
autumn as his successor the dean of the faculty of law of the 
University of Breslau, Professor Leonhard, who comes to sit with 
our faculties of law and political science, and to give instruction 
in English in the legal principles underlying the modern social and 
economic developments in Germany. I am particularly glad of this 
chance to tell the alumni just how this problem of ours differs from 
some similar problems the solution of which has been undertaken 
elsewhere. 
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In order that our students and professors may have the stimulus 
which comes from inviting men of distinction from outside our 
ranks to come and lecture on great subjects, we have just con- 
cluded a year of experience on the George Blumenthal foundation, 
which has been of great value. First Dr. Albert Shaw, and then 
the eloquent and scholarly president of Princeton University, Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, have discussed here the great problems of cur- 
rent American politics. We have been able to gain from them 
their mature views upon important matters of public concern and 
very large interest, and we have all been stimulated by them in 
many ways. In similar fashion the department of physics has for 
two years past had as its guests four distinguished physicists from 
Holland, Spain, England and Germany, and the leading teachers 
and students of mathematics and physics of the country round have 
come here to Columbia for several weeks of each year to hear their 
expositions and to receive counsel and instruction from these dis- 
tinguished foreign scholars. I speak of these instances because 
they show the kind of men that we get through our foreign insti- 
tutional relations. They show something of what we try to do by 
drawing upon the scholarly resources of the world at large, some- 
thing of what we are trying to do in service to the community in 
which we live and have large responsibilities. 

I should not omit the very striking development of the year in 
connection with Earl Hall and the Chapel, by which at least once 
in each of several weeks we have been able to offer to the Univer- 
sity and the public organ recitals and chamber music of extraor- 
dinary beauty, to which literally thousands of the members of the 
University and their friends have flocked. So that within our 
limited resources we are doing what we can to keep in touch with 
the scholarship of the world and to come under the reviving influ- 
ence of art and music, and so to broaden and extend that influence 
to others. 

Probably the alumni are quite unfamiliar with the extent of 
the operations of the Columbia University Press. How many of 
you, for example, are aware that almost thirty-one thousand vol- 
umes bearing that imprint have been placed in circulation during 
the history of the Press, and that seventy-two different titles repre- 
senting the scholarship of the University in its every part are to 
be found in the libraries and on the desks of scholars all over the 
civilized world? That represents an achievement undertaken and 
carried on by gratuitous service, involving much time and hard 
work, by the professors and officers of the University. 

In the autumn we are to undertake a very interesting experi- 
ment. You are all aware how far specialization of college teaching 
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has gone in these later years. So far has it gone that it has become 
extremely difficult for a specialist to find his bearings or follow his 
fellow specialists in the course of their work. There has been 
organized and there will be given in weekly lectures beginning in 
the autumn, a series of philosophic summaries of great fields of 
knowledge under twenty-two different titles, by officers of the Uni- 
versity, in which specialists will endeavor to set their proper prob- 
lems before the students and the general public. When the task 
is completed, these results are to be brought together in a volume 
under the imprint of the University Press, representing a summary 
of Columbia’s present-day scholarship. I am sure that every 
alumnus will take a deep interest in this undertaking, a laudable 
undertaking properly to represent the scholarship of the University. 

Nothing is more satisfactory, nothing more really touching in 
the proper sense of that word, than such events as have taken place 
early this afternoon, when two branches of the class which is cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary have asked the University to 
accept from them some token of their affection and regard in cele- 
bration of the day. Last year the class of ’81 laid us under obli- 
gation; during the year the class of ’80 gladly and no less gener- 
ously put in place the admirable iron doors of Hamilton Hall. 
Today ’82 has put two torchéres in front of the School of Mines 
and a window in the College study. This fixes the tradition, gen- 
tlemen. Hereafter I am sure that every twenty-fifth anniversary 
will be marked by the class claiming it by some gift, be it large 
or small, to your alma mater, in order to show that though a 
quarter-century has gone, our College memories still live and grow 
only deeper and stronger year by year. 

You have heard me say a great many times that I believe, “ once 
a member of the University always a member,” and that an alumnus 
is as truly.a member of the University as are the students whose 
names are still upon the books or the officers whose names are still 
on the faculty roll. Now, we have had brought before us a very 
interesting problem, suggested by Mr. Davies in his address at the 
opening of Hamilton Hall last February, and touched upon by the 
dean this afternoon—the very interesting problem of endeavoring 
to see whether, in some legal and practicable fashion, the alumni 
cannot be made directly responsible for some share in the govern- 
ment of the University. I think I may say in reference to that 
matter that no member of the University, whatever his position, 
would dream of opposing such a movement. I think that there is 
the most entire goodwill toward it and for it, and such differences 
of opinion as are likely to arise in the course of the consideration 
of the problem will be found, I think, to concern themselves with 
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questions of legality and practicability. What has already been 
done is this: the trustees have of their own motion appointed a com- 
mittee of five members, all alumni, to report upon the desirability 
and practicability of the plan, and, if found practicable and desir- 
able, to report a plan for carrying out annual representation. That 
committee has gone to work to have the question considered in all 
its bearings, first on the legal side, next in respect to the working 
of similar systems of alumni representation elsewhere. Speaking 
for myself alone, and without committing any officer of the Uni- 
versity or colleague, I very much hope that a practicable plan will 
be found within the year to bring about representation of the alumni 
on the governing board of the University. I am a great believer 
in the notion that power and responsibility should go hand in hand, 
and that one completes the other. I am convinced that there are 
few members of the University more directly responsible for its 
good name and fame and influence than the alumni. We are con- 
tinually calling upon them, as we all know, for substantial support, 
for counsel, for advice on various matters. If a plan can be 
devised by which they may give that counsel and support as a body 
through representatives, no one will welcome it more heartily or 
more gladly than I. At the same time I do not conceal from 
myself or from you that difficulties undoubtedly are to be met with 
and these hard problems must be solved in order to get any satis- 
factory result. 

Now, my friends, I have run through, in our usual desultory 
fashion, the few things foremost in our minds. I can only hope 
that each year as we come back to gather in these spirited reunions 
that all may sing with renewed vigor and affection the words of 
our own loved hymn 


*‘ Stand Columbia, alma mater, 
Thtough the storms of time abide.” 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


HE organization of university presses in America is a result of 
the needs of publication developed from within the universities 
themselves. The production of original work, much of it from the 
nature of the case technical, and interesting only to the compara- 
tively narrow world of scholarship, has been an inherent part of 
the evolution of the present-day university. This condition, in 
its turn, has made necessary a new attitude toward the publication 
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of such material, since from its character it often can not widely 
appeal to the general publisher, who is conducting a business, and 
is not engaged, except incidentally, in the altruistic mission of 
education. Some of these results of original research, to be sure, 
have as books a distinct value as a commercial proposition and 
readily find their way into the lists of publishers under favorable 
arrangements with their authors. Others of them, however, are 
wholly problematical from this point of view, and even if the pros- 
pective book will ultimately return from its sales the cost of publi- 
cation, it will only do so after an interval which by its length 
nullifies all possibility of pecuniary profit. Still others have in 
them from the beginning positively no prospect of the return of 
the investment at any time, and it may safely be inferred that in 
the long run these will form a very considerable part of the whole. 
These latter, again from the nature of the case, will, however, not 
infrequently be precisely those books which the university in the 
furtherance of its ends shall most desire to publish to the world. 
It is always, it may be, possible to do so through the instrumentality 
of the general publisher, who will either take up such books under 
a guaranty or who will manufacture and publish them for a price, 
but this procedure lacks system and economy, and does not pos- 
sibly commend itself, except as a means of temporary relief. 

It is just here that a university press most effectively offers its 
services, for it should be so organized that it can not only readily 
publish, as a matter of course, a book that from its contents will 
undoubtedly be commercially profitable, but it should be able and 
willing to publish a book that it will be necessary to carry through 
a long period before it will be possible to realize the initial cost; 
and, above all, it should be prepared as a recognized part of its 
activity to publish those books of undoubted value to the cause of 
scholarship, whose publication will entail an actual loss that can 
be foreseen at the very outset. If these conditions are at hand with 
regard to books, they are furthermore at hand, at least in part, in the 
case of periodicals whose contents are regularly longer or shorter 
scientific papers and minor contributions, which, however, are often 
of the utmost importance to scholarship in the exploitation of its 
material, only it is to be feared that with comparatively few excep- 
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tions the strictly scientific journals fall regularly into the last class 
of pecuniarily unprofitable ventures. 

The purely commercial aspect of the matter of university publi- 
cation has been stated first, because in a way it is crucial, as in the 
ancient apologue of money and the mare, but it is not the only one, 
nor is it the only practical one that is involved. The centralization 
of the publication of the results of the scholarly activity of any 
university means a cumulative force that is dissipated and lost to 
the institution, when the books and journals which contain them 
are published here and there as circumstances of expediency, only, 
may determine. This is a matter of very great moment to the 
university, since in no other way is it possible so pointedly to pre- 
sent an object lesson in its productivity and its real significance as 
a bearer of light and enlightenment to the community, than by 
putting forth under its own auspices the thought of those who are 
immediately connected with it as teachers and learners. 

There is an aspect of the matter, also, that concerns not only 
the university, but may concern the author and his subject to the 
advantage of all. A properly supported university press that really 
represents widely the activity of the university under which it is 
organized should, and does, give by its imprint upon book or 
journal a distinct prestige to the writer and his product to assure 
them due significance to the world outside. Not all writers, even 
on esoteric subjects, it may be, need such additional prestige as 
mere place of publication may bring, but many do, and every writer, 
in academic fields as in others, must win his spurs before he can 
wear them. 

The ideal university press most widely to fulfill the purpose of 
such a foundation should have, in accordance with what has been 
said, sufficient capital at its disposal to engage in a publishing busi- 
ness, which in its essential features is no different from any other. 
It must be able in the case of those books which on account of their 
commercial value are readily and even eagerly taken by regular 
publishers to make as favorable a contract with the author as they, 
and the greater the number of such books that can be published at 
a profit, the greater will be the possibility of undertaking other 
ventures more problematical in their financial outcome. It should 
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be able without crippling its resources to carry, often for long 
periods, books that from their nature are slow of sale. Many books 
of great scientific value fall under this head of which a few copies 
are steadily sold each year and which ultimately will inevitably 
repay the money invested, if nothing more. Above all, it should 
be able to publish books whose character as sound contributions to 
the knowledge of their subject is unquestioned, but whose commer- 
cial value is not only nothing, but often less than nothing, since 
either a price large enough to cover the expense of manufacture on 
account of the costly nature of the volume can not be demanded 
of the purchaser, or a sufficient number to defray the investment 
can not be sold at any price. Books of this kind, however, not 
infrequently embody the very best scholarship of the university 
and form its strongest claim to recognition in the great world of 
learning, at home and abroad, and not to publish them means not 
only the curtailment of the purposes of the university as an educa- 
tional medium in specific instances, but it means, as a whole, the 
distinct discouragement of scholarly production, which needs the 
stimulus of publication to prolong it and to make it fruitful. The 
producer of such material, who has frequently elaborated it at 
great sacrifice of self, should not in any case be further penalized 
by paying for its publication, and in many cases, from sheer ina- 
bility on the part of the author to assume any part of such cost, 
the work would perforce remain unpublished and its influence lost. 
And, again, what is true in these respects of books, is true, also, of 
journals, which in the ideal press should inevitably be published 
under its auspices, with such pecuniary arrangements in detail as 
may be necessitated by the circumstances. A subsidized press, 
whose purpose is not essentially profit, should also be able in the 
case of both books and journals to place its products upon the 
market at prices which would make them more widely available 
to the user than is possible under ordinary conditions of publica- 
tion and to render in this way a real service to the cause of learn- 
ing. And it should not stop at works purely scientific, but in the 
exercise of a beneficent influence it should still further be able to 
place the masterpieces of literature, in admirable form and reason- 
able price, in the hands of readers, who would assuredly under 
such circumstances rise up to call it blessed. 
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The ideal press, furthermore, should be the distributor of its 
products under the most favorable conditions; whether it should 
actually manufacture them by the maintenance of its own printing 
plant and other accessories is a matter of expediency that depends 
entirely upon the particular circumstances of environment at hand. 
It may very well be that economy and efficiency might dictate it in 
one case and proscribe it, as plainly, in another. It is true that 
these phases of book-making are conducted as a business for the 
profit that is in them and that presumably such profit, instead of 
being paid out, might by the assumption of the business be paid in 
to the press itself, but so many elements are involved of ultimate 
scope, of capital, and of labor, that the case remains as a whole an 
open question whose solution is variable. Publishing, and not 
printing, is the primary intention of a university press. If specific 
conditions render a union of both advisable, it is without a doubt 
a state of affairs wholly within precedent and legitimate from every 
point of view. It is conceivable, however, that a university press 
may exert its full usefulness as a publisher and distributor without 
actually manufacturing any part of its output whatsoever. 

The oldest and most important instance of a press controlled by 
a university is that of Oxford, which was placed upon a permanent 
footing as far back as 1585, after which time, according to Mr. 
Falconer Madan, in his “ Early Oxford Press,” “ it began to reflect 
faithfully the current tendencies of thought and study in the uni- 
versity.” The business of the Press at the present time is conducted 
under the ancient privilege of the university as a corporation. The 
university directs its operations through a board of delegates, and 
the Press makes paper in its own mill, casts type in its own foundry, 
prints on its own presses, binds in its own shops, and publishes the 
books thus produced, which are of the widest possible range. The 
“Clarendon Press,” its present appellation, according to a personal 
communication of the “secretary to the delegates,” has practically 
no endowment and receives nothing from the university, but for 
many years past has actually contributed to the general fund of the 
university. 

Of the university presses that have been established in America, 
the “ University of Chicago Press” in its plan and scope, and in 
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the extent of its operations, is most nearly like its English proto- 
type. It was organized originally as a private corporation in con- 
nection with the university in 1892, but in 1894 passed under the 
direct control of the university, which assumed financial responsi- 
bility for its operations. Under its present organization, the Press 
is recognized as one of the divisions of the university, which sets 
aside a fund of $140,000 as a working capital for its purposes. 
The general management is in the hands of a director, with a board 
of administration appointed from the university faculties. The 
Press occupies its own building; it does its own manufacturing— 
type-setting, printing and binding—conducts its own publishing, 
which includes books and journals and the official documents of the 
university, and carries on a book-store for the convenience of 
officers and students. The present list of books published by the 
Press numbers upwards of three hundred and the journals fourteen. 
To look after its publishing interests in the east, a branch office 
has been maintained for several years in New York. 

The “ University Press” of the University of California is a 
department of the university, for whose conduct the necessary 
funds are set apart by the regents of the university in their annual 
budget as a publication fund. It maintains a complete manufac- 
turing plant, and prints and publishes various extended series of 
scientific studies and the official publications of the university. 

The “ Johns Hopkins Press” publishes, but does not print, sepa- 
rate works and has charge of various journals and the official publi- 
cations of the university and the hospital. It is conducted along 
lines similar to those of the Columbia University Press, but has no 
separate endowment. 

Various other institutions have printing plants, maintained by 
them or connected with them, which are sometimes called presses, 
like the “ University Press of Sewanee” of the University of the 
South and the “Tulane University Press,” and sometimes not. 
The “ Princeton University Press” is a private printing business, 
organized by certain alumni of the university and conducted pri- 
marily in its interest. It does the work of the university, but has 
no more intimate connection with it. The “ University Press,” 
so-called, of Cambridge, is entirely an outside affair, which has no 
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connection with Harvard University, but is engaged in the general 
business of printing. The university itself maintains a printing 
office, from which are issued a number of journals and the official 
documents of the university. 

Only the three institutions named—Chicago University, the 
University of California, Johns Hopkins University—and Columbia 
University have presses which are actually engaged broadly in the 
business of the publication of books. The “Columbia University 
Press,” the tenth anniversary of whose foundation was commemo- 
rated in these pages, completed at the end of its last fiscal year the 
thirteenth year of its publishing activity. In this period no less 
than seventy-seven books have been issued with its imprint. It 
has distributed by sale and otherwise the considerable total of 
thirty-one thousand volumes. Since 1896 it has published this 
journal. At the beginning of the present fiscal year, on May 1, 
the arrangement made at the outset with The Macmillan Company, 
under which they have acted as the publishing agents of the Press, 
was discontinued and the Press became its own publisher, with the 
Macmillan Company henceforth as sales agents, only. The change, 
it is thought, will mark a new era in the development of the Press, 
which from this time on acquires an identity quite different from 
its previous condition as a part of a great publishing business, 
whose interests, from the nature of the case, were not primarily 
centered upon it. The publishing connection with The Macmillan 
Company was a most fortunate one for the Press in its beginnings, 
but it has outgrown its period of tutelage and is abundantly able to 
take its own stand, with its own resources and its own policy of 
development. The Press under the new arrangement, in order that 
it may play the part that is plainly assigned it in the life of the 
University, must receive increased attention from its management, 
which, however, will result of itself, since there is now a definite- 
ness of purpose which before was non-existent, and it must receive 
additional support from the side of the members of the University, 
whose mouthpiece it should more recognizedly be. Ideally to fulfill 
the measure of its usefulness, it should have, however, first and 
foremost, a much larger capital than it at present possesses to 
enable it not only to meet the demands ordinarily made upon a 
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business corporation, from which in many details it does not essen- 
tially differ, but to provide for the extraordinary conditions of uni- 
versity publication as they have been here expounded. 

The Columbia University Press has already performed a notable 
service to the cause of learning and to the University through its 
activity as a publishing agent. It should be possible in the future 
greatly to strengthen it, both from without and from within, and 
to make it, as it can well be made, an even more important adjunct 
of education. 

Wo. H. CARPENTER 


KINGS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
CLASS OF 1758 


JosHuA BLOOMER 


OSHUA BLOOMER was born in Rye, Westchester County, 
New York, in 1735, and lived there until he came to New York 

to attend college. After graduating from Kings College with the 
degree of bachelor of arts, he entered the provincial service of the 
colony of New York. In 1758 he was commissioned a lieutenant 
of Captain Reuben Lockwood’s company, raised in Westchester 
County, and in 1759 he raised and became captain of a company 
of ninety-two men, for which he received a bounty of 1,462 pounds. 
This company participated in the campaign of May 14, 1759. In 
1760, Captain Bloomer again raised a company of ninety-two men 
for which he received a bounty of 1,472 pounds, and in the same 
year he was commissioned a major of the first provincial regiment. 
He was awarded the degree of master of arts by Kings College in 
1761, and in the same year became a major of the second regiment 
of the forces in the pay of the province of New York. For the 
next few years he was a merchant in New York City. In 1765, 
Mr. Bloomer went to England for ordination and upon his return 
to America, in 1769, he settled in Jamaica as rector of the church 
in that town, his salary being paid partly by the inhabitants of 
Jamaica and partly by those of Flushing. In 1790 Columbia Col- 
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lege conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of sacred 
theology, and in the same year he died in Jamaica at the age of 
fifty-five. 
Isaac OGDEN 

Isaac Ogden was a member of the Ogden family of Connecticut, 
which emigrated to New Jersey from Long Island, to which they 
had removed in 1642. John Ogden received in 1664 a patent for 
the tract between the Raritan River and the Passaic River from 
Governor Richard Nicolls, which was subsequently ratified by Sir 
George Carteret. Two years later the country was settled by a 
large emigration from the old New Haven colony, the first settlers 
founding the city of New Worke or Newark. Isaac Ogden was a 
descendant of John Ogden in the fifth generation and a son of 
David Ogden, an alumnus of Yale College in the class of 1728. 
David Ogden had become the leader of the bar in New Jersey, and, 
in addition to being a member of the King’s Council, he was in 
1772 appointed a judge of the supreme court of New Jersey. At 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, David Ogden bade adieu 
to his home and sought refuge under the protection of the British 
in New York. Of his five sons, Isaac and two others joined their 
father, while the other two became officers in the American army. 

Isaac Ogden, after graduating from Kings College in 1758, was 
admitted to practice in New Jersey and was already a lawyer of 
considerable prominence in Newark when the Revolution broke out. 
He had served as clerk of the Supreme Court and as a member of 
the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, and his legal ability was 
recognized by his companions. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, however, he joined his father in New York and remained there 
under the protection of the British until the end of the war. Nor 
was he satisfied with mere neutrality. He was not only a loyalist, 
but an active and determined one. His father was a member of 
the board of refugees established in New York in 1799, composed 
of delegates from the loyalists of the different colonies and of 
which Governor Franklin was at one time president, and Isaac 
Ogden was equally active. Hamilton said of Isaac, in 1777, that 
he is “one of the most barefaced, impudent fellows” that ever 
came under his observation, and his letters to Galloway in 1778 
bear testimony to the truth of this assertion. 
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THE RT. REV. SAMUEL PROVOOST, D.D. 
CLASS OF 1758 
From a Portrait in Vestry Room, Trinity Chapel 
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After the war, Isaac Ogden and his father went to England. 
* Here the elder Ogden presented his claim to the British government 
for the losses he had suffered by reason of his loyalty. He was, 
however, quite willing to accept in settlement a sum considerably 
less than the 18,528 pounds he at first demanded. After their 
return to America, in 1790, the father took up his residence in 
Queens County, Long Island, where he lived until the advanced age 
of ninety-three, and the son Isaac, like so many of the loyalists, 
went to Canada, where he received an appointment as judge of the 
supreme court, a position which he held until his death. He died 
during a visit to England. Isaac Ogden was twice married, first 
to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Isaac Browne, and secondly to 
Sarah Hanson. By his first marriage he had three, and by his 
second, five children. 


SAMUEL PROvoOSsT 


Samuel Provoost was a descendant of William Provost, who 
resided in Paris at the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
August 24, 1572. The family were Huguenots, but succeeded in 
making their escape. He married a lady by the name of Tam 
Waart, with whom, in 1634, he came to New York. The name of 
Provost may be seen in Rouen and elsewhere in France to this day 
in the various forms Prevot, Prevort, Prevost, and Provost. John 
Provost, fourth in descent from David, the first settler in America 
of whom we have any authentic record and the father of the future 
bishop, was a wealthy merchant and for many years one of the 
governors of Kings College. His wife, Eva, was a daughter of 
Harmaans Rutgers. Samuel was their eldest son. He was born 
in the city of New York, February 26, 1742. Although the young- 
est but one of his class, he graduated at its head. 

In the summer of 1761, young Provoost sailed for England and 
in November of the same year entered St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He soon became a favorite with the master, Dr. Edmund 
Law, afterwards bishop of Carlyle. John Provost being a rich 
merchant, his son enjoyed in addition to a liberal allowance the 
advantage of an expensive tutor in the person of Dr. John Jebb, 
a man of profound learning and a zealous advocate of civil and 
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religious liberty, with whom he corresponded until the doctor’s 
death. In 1766 Mr. Provoost was admitted to the order of deacon 
at the Chapel Royal of St. James Palace, Westminster, by the 
bishop of London, and during the month of March he was ordained 
at the King’s Chapel, Whitehall, by the bishop of Chester. In St. 
Mary’s Church, Cambridge, he married on the sixth of June of the 
same year (1766) Maria, daughter of Thomas Bousfield, a rich 
Irishman residing on his estates near Cork and a sister of his 
favorite classmate. The young clergyman with his wife sailed 
in September for New York, and in December he became assistant 
minister of Trinity parish, which then embraced St. George’s and 
St. Paul’s. 

Some time previous to the commencement of the Revolutionary 
War, Provoost’s connection with Trinity Church was dissolved. 
The reasons assigned for the severance of this connection are, 
first, that a portion of the congregation charged him with not being 
sufficiently evangelical in his preaching, and secondly, that his 
patriotic views of the then approaching contest with the mother 
country were not in accord with those of a majority of the parish. 
Before the separation of.1774, Mr. Provoost purchased a small 
place in Dutchess, now Columbia County, near Claverack, and 
removed there with his family. At East Camp, as his rural 
retreat was called, the patriot preacher occupied himself with 
literary pursuits and with the cultivation of his farm and gar- 
den. He was an ardent disciple of Linnzus, and he possessed 
for that period a large and valuable library. Provoost was per- 
haps the earliest of American bibliophiles. Among his beloved 
books were several magnificent Baskervilles, numerous volumes of 
sermons and other writings of English bishops, including the scarce 
octavo edition of the poems of the eccentric Richard Corbet, the 
rare Venetian illustrated Dante of 1547, Rapin’s England in five 
noble folios, a collection of Americana and Elzeviriana and not a 
few incunabula, including the Sweynheym and Pannartz imprint of 
1470. These were chiefly purchased while he was a student at 
Cambridge and contained his armorial book-plate with his name. 
It was not until 1760 that he adopted the additional letter which 
appears in his later book-plate and signatures. 
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While in the enjoyment of his books and farm and finding hap- 
piness in sight of his growing family, Provoost occasionally filled the 
pulpits of some of the churches then existing in that part of the 
diocese—at Albany, Catskill, Hudson and Poughkeepsie. In 1775, 
among his literary recreations was the translation of favorite 
hymns into Latin, French and Italian; also the preparation of an 
exhaustive index to the elaborate Historia Plantorum of John Ban- 
shire, whom he styles the prince of botanists on the fly-leaf of the 
first volume of the work. To the year 1776 belong those patriotic 
sentiments expressed in letters and other written memoranda which 
were reprinted in the eighteenth volume of the New York Genealog- 
ical and Biographical Review. 

Mr. Provoost was proposed as a delegate to the provincial con- 
gress in 1777, but he declined. He also declined an invitation to 
become chaplain of the convention which met in 1777 and framed 
the constitution of the State of New York, because he thought that 
clergymen should not meddle in political matters. But at about 
the same time he deemed it in no way inconsistent with his clerical 
character to bear arms against the enemies of his country. After 
the British burned Esopus on the Hudson, he joined his neighbors 
in their pursuit. Mr. Provoost was also proffered in 1777 the 
rectorship of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, South Carolina, 
and in 1782 that of King’s Chapel, Boston, where his patriotic 
principles and practices were strong recommendations, but he 
declined both calls on the ground that he was unwilling to avail 
himself of his politics for acting towards his brethren in a manner 
that might be imputed to mercenary views and an ungenerous desire 
of rising on their ruin. 

After the colonies had gained their independence and New 
York had been evacuated by the British and their loyalist allies, 
Mr. Provoost was unanimously elected rector of Trinity Church, 
January 13, 1784, and immediately removed with his family to the 
city and entered upon the duties of the office, preaching his first 
sermon on the Sunday following, from the text “ Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 
There were no Tories there on that morning and many friends of 
their country met that day for the first time in years. The rector of 
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Trinity received many other marks of the high esteem in which 
he was then and always held by his Whig contemporaries. Before 
the close of the year Mr. Provoost was made a member of the 
board of regents of the University of New York and when the 
Continental Congress removed from Trenton to New York, he 
was, in November, 1785, chosen its chaplain. In the summer of 
1786 he was selected by the diocesan convention which met at that 
time as the first bishop of New York. The choice seems to have 
been made by a simple resolution, resolving that the Rev. Mr. Pro- 
voost be recommended for episcopal consecration. There is no 
record of the ballot. Three weeks later he received from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the degree of doctor of divinity. In No- 
vember of the same year Provoost proceeded to England in com- 
pany with his friend, Dr. William White. They arrived in London 
on the twenty-ninth of that month, and after the various prelimi- 
naries had been duly settled, including their presentation to the 
primate by John Thomas, the American minister, who was par- 
ticularly polite to Provoost and White, although he was opposed 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church, they were consecrated in the 
Chapel of Lambeth Palace, February 4, 1787, Provoost being now 
the first Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York. 

Bishop Provoost immediately resumed his duties as rector of 
Trinity Parish. He was one of the trustees of Columbia College 
appointed by the legislature on April 3, 1787, in the act reviving 
the original charter of that institution. Two years later, on the 
organization of the new Congress under the present constitution, 
the bishop was elected chaplain of the United States Senate. After 
his inauguration as the first president of the United States, Wash- 
ington proceeded with the whole assemblage on foot from the spot 
now marked by his statue in Wall Street to St. Paul’s Chapel, 
where, in the presence of Vice-President Thomas, Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, Secretary Jay, Secretary Knox, Baron Steuben, Hamilton, 
and other distinguished citizens, Bishop Provoost read prayers 
suited to the occasion. During his presidency, Washington occu- 
pied a canopied pew in Trinity Church. The first consecration in 
which Provoost took part occurred in Trinity Church, September 
17, 1792, during the session of the general convention. As the 
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presiding bishop Dr. Provoost was the consecrator, Bishops White 
of Pennsylvania, Seabury of Connecticut, and Hudson of Virginia 
joining in the historic ceremony and uniting the succession of the 
Anglican and Scottish episcopate. The first cornerstone laid by the 
bishop was at the rebuilding of Trinity Church, August 21, 1788, 
and the last that of the present St. Mark’s Chapel in the Bowery, 
April 25, 1795, and these edifices when ready for worship were the 
first and last consecrated by him. 

Bishop Provoost had three children, one of whom, Susan E., 
married George Rapalye, a graduate of Columbia College in the 
class of 1791. 

Mrs. Samuel Provoost, a lady of many accomplishments and a 
personal friend of Mrs. Washington, died after a long and linger- 
ing illness on August 18, 1799. The death of his wife and declin- 
ing health induced the bishop to resign his rectorship of Trinity 
Church on September 28, 1800, and his bishopric on September 3, 
1801. His resignation was not accepted by the House of Bishops, 
by whom consent was, however, given to the consecration of Dr. 
Benjamin Moore as an assistant bishop. Provoost was subject to 
apoplectic attacks, and from one of these he died suddenly Septem- 
ber 6, 1815, at the age of seventy-three years. Among a most 
interesting group of portraits of rectors of Trinity, including the 
first and the last, in the vestry room of Trinity Chapel, there is one 
of Bishop Provoost, which is here reproduced. 

Bishop Provoost was stately, self-possessed and dignified in 
manner, presenting in the picturesque dress of the day an imposing 
appearance. He was a fine classical scholar and thoroughly versed 
in church history and policy. He was never considered as greatly 
distinguished for his intellectual powers, and yet he was always 
looked upon in this respect as considerably above the average. He 
was a highly educated man, having enjoyed the best opportunities 
for improvement that could be furnished either in this country or 
in Great Britain. He was learned, benevolent, conscientious, fond 
of society and social life. Besides being well acquainted with 
Latin and Greek and Hebrew, he was proficient in French, German 
and Italian. 

He was a moderate churchman. Under his administration for 
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seventeen years as rector, Trinity Church was rebuilt on the same 
site. During his episcopate of fourteen years, the church had not 
advanced as rapidly as during the same period under some of his 
successors. It must not, however, be forgotten that those were 
days of great difficulties and extreme depression in the church, and 
that the people of Pennsylvania threatened to throw their bishop 
into the Delaware River when he returned from England in 1787. 
While it can not be claimed that Provoost should rank with those 
eminent founders of the American Church, Seabury and White, or 
with epoch-makers like Hobart and Whittingham, it may with con- 
fidence be asserted that for elegant scholarship, Bishop Provoost 
had no peer among his American contemporaries. To his polished 
discourses he gave the greatest care and they are characterized by 
force and elasticity of diction, even if not rising to the rank of 
the highest order of pulpit eloquence. So little did he care for 
literary distinction, that he never printed a single discourse or 
brochure of any description. He translated Tasso’s “ Jerusalem 
delivered,” for which congenial work he found ample leisure on 
his Dutchess County farm. It was never given to the world nor 
were any of the occasional poems in English, French and German 
mentioned by Wilson in his biographical sketch. He conversed 
freely with Steuben and Lafayette in their own languages and had 
several Italian correspondents, including Count Claudius Ragone. 

As a preacher, Bishop Provoost’s chief attractions consisted in 
his imposing appearance, good voice, and felicitous command of 
language. He had little gesture and generally no great animation, 
though there were occasions on which his mind became considerably 
excited and he spoke with much more than his usual force and 
vigor. His religion was not characterized by any great fervor and 
both his theology and his standard of Christian character were 
probably about the same as generally prevailed in the established 
church of England at that day. Though Bishop Provoost prob- 
ably had little sympathy with the views and feelings of most other 
denominations of Christians, his general courtesy was never 
affected by any considerations merely denominational. For in- 
stance, he was in very agreeable and even intimate social relations 
with most of the clergymen of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
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Dutch churches and rarely made up a dinner party at which some 
of them were not among his guests. Bishop Provoost was a 
trusted friend of Washington, John Thomas, Jay, and Hamilton, 
one of whose sons was believed to be the last survivor of those who 
enjoyed a personal acquaintance with the bishop and had sat at 
his hospitable board in the Greenwich street residence where he 
died. 
Jos—EPH READE 

Joseph Reade graduated from Kings College in 1758. He was 
a lawyer by profession and resided in New Jersey, where he became 
a master in chancery. 


RupDOLPeH RITZEMA 


Rev. Joannes Ritzema, the father of our alumnus, Rudolph 
Ritzema, was a pious and learned pastor of the Collegiate Dutch 
Reformed Church in the city of New York before the Revolution. 
He was born in Friesland, Holland, in 1708, where he married 
Hilltje Dyckstra of the same place. He was educated in Holland 
and held many positions of trust in the church in New York. In 
1755 he was pastor of Harlem, Philipsburg, Fordham, and Court- 
land, and he held the position of minister of the Dutch church at 
Tarrytown, Westchester County, until the Revolution, when his 
labors there ceased, because in the controversy which preceded the 
Revolution he had acted uniformly with the Royalists. After the 
Revolution he lived at Kinderhook, where he died April 7, 1794, at 
the age of eighty-six. 

Rudolph Ritzema before the Revolution kept a military school 
in Tarrytown and later he became an officer in the service of the 
Crown. In 1775 he became lieutenant-colonel of the First New 
York Regiment, and on August 8, 1775, four companies of this 
regiment embarked for Albany. Many of the men deserted before 
Ritzema reached Ticonderoga. In May, 1776, Ritzema sent an 
officer to Westchester County to apply to the chairman of the 
County Committee for such arms fit for soldiers’ use as he may 
have collected by disarming disaffected persons in the county. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ritzema married Anne Porter, and they 
had four sons. He died in England, in 1803. 
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Puitip VAN CoRTLANDT 


Philip Van Cortlandt belonged to a distinguished American 
family. The orthography of his surname is properly Corte-landt, 
the first syllable meaning in the Dutch language “short” and the 
second “land,” the term expressing the peculiar form of the 
ancient Duchy of Courland in Russia. Oloff Stephensen Van 
Cortlandt came to New York in 1637. He was privy councillor 
of the States General of Holland and secretary of this govern- 
ment to the governor of New Amsterdam. He was in the military 
service of the Dutch West India Company, but was soon trans- 
ferred to the civil service as commissary of cargoes. He also 
received a grant of two large manors on the Hudson River— 
Yonkers and Van Cortlandt. 

Philip Van Cortlandt was a descendant of the first settler in 
the fifth generation and was born on November 10, 1739. He was 
a student at Kings College and received the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1758 and that of master of arts three years later. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution he may have favored the popular cause 
at first, since, in 1775, he was a deputy from Westchester County 
to meet the delegates from other counties to appoint members of a 
Continental Congress. He adhered, however, to the Crown and, 
as a major in the third battalion of New Jersey volunteers, was fre- 
quently engaged against the Whigs in the field. After the peace 
he went to Nova Scotia and later to England. His estates were 
confiscated, and his claim as representative of the manor of Cort- 
landt was included in the forfeiture. He died on May 1, 1814, at 
the age of seventy-five, leaving his wife Catharine, the daughter of 
Jacob Ogden, whom he had married on March 2, 1762. Of his 
twenty-three children, five sons and eight daughters grew up. 


SAMUEL VERPLANCK 


Samuel Verplanck was of the fifth generation of that family 
in America and the second son of Gulian Verplanck and Mary 
Crommelin. He was born in the city of New York, September 19, 
1739. Samuel was sent after his graduation from Kings College 
to Holland, where he remained for several years in the family and 








SAMUEL VERPLANCK 
CLASS OF 1758 
From a Portrait by Copley 
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counting-house of his maternal uncle, Daniel Crommelin, who was 
then at the head of the great banking and commercial house of 
Daniel Crommelin and Sons, of Amsterdam. While in Holland, 
on the twenty-sixth day of April, 1761, Samuel married his cousin 
Judith Crommelin, daughter of Daniel and Marie le Plastrier 
Crommelin. After completing his mercantile education and after 
extensive travels abroad, Samuel and his wife. returned to this 
country in 1763. They made their home in the house of Samuel’s 
father in Wall Street, which on the death of his mother became the 
property of Samuel. Samuel engaged in business as a wholesale 
importer and banker. The house and the garden which adjoined 
it were on the north side of Wall Street and are now the site 
of the Assay Office. A stable stood in the rear, on Pine Street. 
To the west was the City Hall, afterwards, in 1789, Federal Hall, 
where Washington was inaugurated. Samuel’s land had a front 
of nearly seventy-five feet on Wall Street, of which nearly forty 
were taken up by his house. 

Samuel Verplanck was one of the twenty-four founders of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce in 1768, and was appointed in 
1770 one of the governors of his alma mater. His name is also 
to be found among those of the committee of safety of one hun- 
dred, who were chosen to take charge of the city government upon 
the seizure of the public buildings in May, 1775. He removed to 
Fishkill, Dutchess County, where he was a landholder, when his 
impaired health and the disordered state of the country induced 
his withdrawal from business. To his youngest brother, Gulian, 
who was born February 11, 1751, and who was but nine months 
old when his father died, Samuel was most tenderly attached. He 
carefully watched over him and guided him in his education, and 
after his graduation from Kings College in the class of 1768, he, 
with Bishop Moore and Gouverneur Morris, sent him to Europe to 
receive a similar mercantile training under his uncle, Daniel Crom- 
melin, as he had received. 

During the Revolutionary War, Verplanck’s Point and Stony 
Point were occupied successively by the English and American 
armies. The Verplanck Point property was then in charge of 
Samuel Verplanck, acting as executor of Philip Verplanck, its 
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late owner, who had devised it to his son Philip, then in his minority 
and living at the homestead at the mills, near Fishkill Plains. 
Mount Gulian, which Samuel received by gift from his father, was 
occupied during the war by Baron Steuben as headquarters. Here 
Steuben established himself and remained until the close of the 
war and the disbanding of the army of Washington at Newburgh, 
in 1783. At a meeting in that year, the Order of the Cincinnati 
was established at Mount Gulian. In May, 1883, the centennial 
of the order was pleasantly celebrated at the old house by the visit 
of many of its members. On this occasion the Cincinnati were 
welcomed by the late William Samuel Verplanck, who then owned 
the property. Samuel did not leave Mount Gulian until his son, 
Daniel Crommelin, made his home there in 1804, on removing from 
New York. 

Samuel Verplanck, who took no active part in the Revolution, 
is said by some to have been a Tory. Such, however, is not the 
case. He allowed his house to be taken as the headquarters for 
the American army. Had he been a Tory, the Americans would 
hardly have taken the good care of the property that they did. Be- 
sides, the lands of the Tories were very generally confiscated and 
we know that no property of this family was forfeited nor were 
proceedings instituted against it under the acts of forfeiture. 
Samuel probably remained in the Dutch Church, though he was in 
sympathy with the Episcopal. Both of the old churches at Fish- 
kill were objects of his bounty on an interesting occasion. In 1765, 
there died at the age of one hundred and twenty-eight, not far from 
Fishkill, one Egelbert Hoff, who had been a communicant of the 
Dutch Church. Samuel had known Hoff well, and, in 1820, to 
commemorate his death, he gave to each of the churches a silver 
flagon. Samuel gave to Trinity Church, Fishkill, a glebe farm, 
which the corporation still holds. He also gave land to other 
churches in Dutchess County. Among the records of Dutchess 
County is a deed, dated March 23, 1779, by Samuel Verplanck, 
describing himself as merchant, gentleman, citizen of New York, 
burgher of Amsterdam, and one of the governors of Kings College, 
to Areaen Brinckerhoff and others as trustees for the congregation 
of the Reformed Dutch Church of Fishkill, Hopewell and New 
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Hackensack. The deed conveyed ten acres out of the John Way 
farm at Hopewell, on which was built the church which is still 
standing and used by the people of the neighborhood. 

A fine portrait of Samuel Verplanck by Copley has come down 
to this date. It was painted about 1770. This portrait, which is 
reproduced herewith, is now owned by his great grandson, Samuel 
Verplanck of Stonykill, Fishkill-on-Hudson. Samuel Verplanck 
died at Mount Gulian, then the home of his son, on the twenty- 
seventh of January, 1820, in the eighty-first year of his age, and 
was buried in Trinity churchyard, Fishkill. 

LEONHARD FELIx FULD 


THE GENERAL CATALOGUE 


HE recent publication of the fourteenth edition of the General 
Catalogue of Officers and Alumni furnishes an opportunity 
for a review of the earlier editions and the presentation of some 
interesting statistics. The first catalogue of the alumni of Kings 
College, of which a reduced facsimile is given herewith, was pub- 
lished in 1774 and comprises but a single sheet, although it includes 
the members of all but two of the classes that were graduated 
before the outbreak of the Revolution. Two copies of this sheet 
—the only ones known to have been preserved—were discovered in 
the Yale Library and one of them was courteously presented to our 
own library several years ago. The graduates are grouped alpha- 
betically by classes, irrespective of the degree conferred, the only 
distinction being made in the case of William Tryon, then gov- 
ernor of the province, who received the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, this being, with the exception of President Myles Cooper’s 
(1768), the only LL.D. conferred by Kings College. The degrees 
of M.D. conferred upon Robert Tucker in 1770 and Samuel 
Kissam in 1771 were the first to have been awarded in course 
in this country. The catalogue of 1774, as well as the second one, 
is in Latin. Altogether 216 degrees in course and 60 honorary 
degrees were awarded by Kings College. There were 105 grad- 
uates in arts and 11 in medicine before the College was closed in 
1776 on account of the war. 
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The second catalogue, published in 1815 and printed by Peter 
Van Pelt, 9 Wall Street, contains the names of all the officers and 
alumni of Kings College from 1758 to 1776 and the officers and 
alumni of Columbia College from 1784 to 1814. The title reads 
as follows: Catalogus Collegii Columbiani Neo-Eboracensis: com- 
plectens nomina eorum, qui aliquo gradu fuerunt ornati; et eorum, 
qui in eo auctotitatem qualemcunque exercuerunt, nomine Rectorum, 
seu Moderatorum, seu Curatorum; nec non Senatus Academici; ab 
origine, ad annum 1814, inclusum. This edition contains a list of 
the governors of the College of the Province of New York (known 
as Kings College) and lists of the presidents and officers of instruc- 
tion as well as recipients of degrees. The public commencements 
were omitted in 1775 and 1776: in the former year on account of 
the absence of the president and in the latter by reason of the dis- 
ordered state of public affairs. A note at the end of the list of 
alumni informs us that “no accession was made to the numbers of 
the institution during the year 1776. On the sixth of April of that 
year an order was issued by the Committee of Public Safety, direct- 
ing the treasurer to prepare the College buildings, within eight 
days, for the reception of the military. The students, in conse- 
quence, retired to their respective homes, and the library and appa- 
ratus having been deposited for safe-keeping in the City Hall, the 
College edifice was converted into a military hospital.” 

The third catalogue, published in 1826 and printed by T. and 
J. Swords, No. 99 Pearl Street, marks a departure in several 
respects from the previous edition; it is printed in English and not 
in Latin, and in the case of graduates of Columbia College, it 
observes the order of merit (instead of the alphabetical order) in 
giving the names of the candidates for the baccalaureate degree in 
arts. The graduates are no longer grouped alphabetically by classes 
irrespective of the degree conferred, but instead each class contains 
a separate group for each degree, the order being A.B., A.M., M.B., 
M.D., honorary degrees (other than A.M. and M.D., i. e., S.T.D. 
and LL.D.). The title-page bears the motto “ Antiquam exquirite 
matrem.” 

The fourth catalogue does not differ materially from its imme- 
diate predecessor. It was “printed for Columbia College by E. B. 
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Clayton,” published in 1836, and its title-page contains the same 
motto. The list of the graduates of the class of 1831 is preceded 
by the following note: 

N.B. By a Statute passed this year, by the Trustees, it is 
ordained that at every concluding examination, there shall be 
awarded in each class, a GOLD MEDAL to the Student considered 
by the Board of the College of the best general standing; and also 
a SILVER MEDAL to the Student of the best general standing, 
and a BRONZE MEDAL to the Student of the next best standing, 
in each particular department of study; and that the names of the 
Students entitled to these several medals shall have precedence, and 
be made to appear by appropriate designations, in the printed cata- 
logues of the College. This arrangement is, therefore, followed 
henceforward. The letters, G.M., affixed to the name of a graduate, 
signifies that he received the Gold Medal; the letter S. a Silver 
Medal, and the letter B. a Bronze Medal, and the figures prefixed 
denote the number of each of the two latter, awarded to the same 
person. 

Only eight years elapsed before the publication of the next 
catalogue, the fifth, which was printed for Columbia College in 
1844, and does not differ in any material respect from the previous 
one, except that the number of pages is increased from 48 to 60. 

The sixth catalogue was published in 1865 by D. Van Nostrand, 
192 Broadway, who also published the two following editions, and 
contains the alumni to the class of 1864, inclusive. This volume, 
which was edited with great care by Dean Van Amringe, marks a 
great advance over its predecessors, and served as a model for style 
and arrangement for the succeeding four editions. The improve- 
ment in paper and topography is noticeable and the volume contains 
several important innovations, as well as much fuller and more 
accurate records. The list of officers is now preceded by a Con- 
spectus, a list of abbreviations and an explanatory notice. The 
latter informs us that this catalogue is the first in which an attempt 
is made to exhibit the professions or occupations of the graduates, 
the academic distinctions which have been conferred upon them, 
and the offices of honor or responsibility which they have filled. It 
goes on to say that 


unfortunately, no contemporaneous record of these things has been 
kept up at the College; and, until within the last few years, no 
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organization among the graduates themselves has existed, by which 
such information might have been gathered and preserved. A 
Society of the Alumni was, however, formed in the year 1854, and 
that Society, very early after its formation, made an earnest effort, 
by a correspondence conducted through its officers with very many 
of the living Alumni, to collect all the important or interesting 
facts in the personal history of every graduate of the College from 
the beginning. . . . Early in the present academic year, the Presi- 
dent of the College was authorized by the Board of Trustees, to 
publish a catalogue without further delay—the belief being enter- 
tained that the appearance of this publication would revive in the 
minds of the graduates a sufficient interest in the subject to induce 
them, severally, to point out such imperfections as they may dis- 
cover in it, to correct its inaccuracies, and to supply its deficiencies. 


Copies of this catalogue were sent without charge to all living 
alumni whose residence was known, and the announcement was 
made that thereafter the catalogue would be published triennially. 

The next two editions, viz., the seventh and eighth, appeared in 
1868 and 1871, respectively, but the ninth did not appear until 1876, 
followed by the tenth in 1882. The custom of issuing the cata- 
logue every six years was now adopted and the next edition accord- 
ingly appeared in 1888. It is the first to come from the press of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who have printed all subsequent editions. 
The prefatory note of this volume is the first one to contain a sig- 
nature, that of Dean Van Amringe, who assumed charge of the 
publication of the catalogue with the edition of 1865. 

With the edition of 1894, which was used as a model for the 
remaining two editions, the general catalogue entered upon a new 
era. The size of the volume was increased considerably—from 
361 to 620 pages—a number of typographical changes were made, 
and several new departments were introduced. It was published 
by a committee consisting of Dean Van Amringe and John B. Pine, 
who also had charge of the next edition. A facsimile in reduced 
form of the first edition of the catalogue is prefixed to the volume. 
Return postal cards were used for the first time to ascertain the 
addresses of alumni, with the result that the number of addresses 
supplied is far in excess of that in the previous edition. Of 9,082 
graduates presumed to be living, the addresses of 8,213, that is of 
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90.4 per cent., are included. One of the most important innova- 
tions is that of the locality index, containing the names of graduates 
grouped by countries, states and cities, and it is safe to say that 
no other feature of the catalogue has been as valuable as this geo- 
graphical index in connection with local alumni association activities. 
Another innovation is the addition of a brief historical note, indi- 
cating in outline the constitutional history of the College. The 
catalogue also contains lists of the members of the University 
Council from its establishment in 1890 to 1894, as well as of the 
various fellows appointed since 1872, the first holder of a fellow- 
ship being Professor John K. Rees. 

The thirteenth edition was published in 1900 and contains as a 
frontispiece a facsimile of the diploma of Frederick Philipse, 1773, 
signed by President Myles Cooper. Of 11,107 alumni presumed to: 
be living, addresses are given for 9,739, that is, for 87.7 per cent. 
In 1900 the registrar of the University was added to the com- 
mittee on general catalogue and Dr. George B. Germann served as 
secretary of the committee until his resignation in 1902, being suc- 
ceeded at that time by the present registrar. In 1906, the secretary 
of the University was added to the committee, and assumed charge 
of the preparation of the list of officers of instruction and adminis- 
tration (pp. 23-75), the registrar serving as editor of the remainder 
of the volume. The names of the graduates of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in the classes of 1811 to 1859, inclusive, 
are included in this edition for the first time. Owing to this addi- 
tion and to the large number of new graduates (1901-1906) in- 
cluded in the volume, the personal records, which in the 1900 
edition were in many cases quite lengthy, are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Instead of arranging the members of the teaching staff by 
departments, an alphabetical list of all the officers appointed by the 
trustees has been supplied, the complete academic record being 
added in each case. A list of the instructors of professorial rank, 
arranged chronologically by departments of instruction, is included, 
as well as a chronological list of the several chairs established by 
the trustees since the foundation of Kings College. Finally, there 
are lists of officers of the summer session and of extension teaching 
not holding or having held other appointments in the University. 
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The recipients of the several higher degrees (A.M., LL.M., L.H.D., 
and Ph.D.) have been inserted under the respective degree con- 
ferred, instead of all of the masters and doctors being inserted 
under each individual year. Considerable space was saved by 
giving the full records and addresses of alumni who hold more than 
one degree only under the school from which they were first grad- 
uated. There are several new categories among the lists of alumni, 
namely, architecture, which has been separated from applied science, 
Teachers College, and pharmacy. In 1906, five degrees of B.S. 
were conferred by Columbia College. The names of those who 
received the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. from the school of political 
science are found in the list of recipients of these degrees, together 
with those who received these degrees from other schools, instead 
of being included under political science, as they were in 1900. 
The only three alumni who received the degree of doctor of letters 
in course are Professors Peck and Jackson, and Charles J. Deghuée, 
A.B. 1884. Of the 14,393 alumni presumed to be living, addresses 
are given for 12,983, that is, for 90.2 per cent., which is several 
per cent. in excess of the ratio for the edition of 1900. 

The growth in size of the catalogue is shown in the following 
table: 

TABLE I* 


NuMBER OF PAGES IN EDITIONS OF CATALOGUE 











1774: I 1844: 60 1876: 
1814: 55 1864: 112 1882: 
1826: 77 1867 : 143 1888 : 


1836: 48 1870: 163 


1894: 
1900: 760 1906 : 921 





Table II gives the number of graduates from each faculty listed 
in the catalogues from 1864 to 1906. 


*In the tables the catalogue is designated by the last class included and 
mot by the year of publication. 
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CATALOG UO 


alicujus Gradus donati fuerunt, 


1758. 


OSHUA Bloomer, a. 8. 


Daniel J feacus Browne, a. m. & Nov. Cas. 


| Ifaacus Beowne. a.m. Yal a. 8. 
# Samuel Browne. a. m, & Yal. 


Thomas Bradbury Chandler, a.m. 


et Val. et Oxon. 
Philippus Van Cortlandt. a 8. 
Leonardus Cutting, a. m ae A. Be 
Samuel Fayerweat 
et Harv et Gain. 
Carey Ludlow, a. 
Joannes Mc. Keffon, a. m & Nov, Cas, 
David Matthews. 1. ™ & Nov. Cas. 
Jofiah Ogden, a a 
Vaacus Ogden, a. 8 
Samuel Provooft, a. 8 
Cyrus Punderfon, a.m 
Ebenezer Punderfon, a. M. 
Jofephus Reade, a. 8. 
Rudolphus Ritzema. a. 8. 
Daniel Treadwell, a. m. et Harv. 
Samuel Verplank, a. 8. 
Timotheus Wetmore, a. s. 


2 1759- 
5 Guliclmu: Hanna, a 8. et Nov. Cas, 
Epenctus Townfend, 4. 8. 


1760. 
> Samuel Bayard, A. 8. 

SS Antonius Hoffman, a. 8. 
Philippus Livingfton, a. 8. 
—_ Marfton, a. 8. 

. jus Watts, a. 8, 

Bm) Ifacus Wilkins, a. B. 


1761. 

Joannes Beardfley, a. ®. 

; lothua Bloomer, a. M. 

B Philippus Van Cortlandt, ‘a. mM. 

| Henricus Holland, a. 8. 

Gulielmus Jackfon, a. m. 

Gulielmus Samuel Johnfon, a. mM. 

et Yal. et Harv. 

cg Antonius Lifpensrd, A. B. 

fs Samoel Peters, a. m. et Yal. 
Samuel Provooft, a. mM. 

: Jacobus Scovil, a. m. et Val. 
Samuel Seabury, a. m.et Yal, 
Agur Treadwell, a. 8. 

Henricus Van Duyek, a. B. 

¢ Edvardus Winllow, a. m. 


1762. 


Samuel Andrews, a. m, et Yal. 

Edvard, Antilly a. B. 

Richa Clark, a. B. 

Hienricus Cuylet, a. 8. 

Gulielmus Cornelius George, a. 8. 
Joannes Grennell, a. s. 

Roberto; Harpur, a. Mm, Mathes. Prof, 
Bela Hubbard, a. a. 

Alexan Lethe, a. 8. 


Leonardus Lifpenard, a. 8. 

Gulielmus Benjamin Nicoll Maverick, 4. 8. 
Robertus Mc. Kean, a.m. et. Philad. 
Ebenezer Parmele, a. m 

Daniel Robart, a. 6 

Epenetus Townfend, a. m. 


1763. 
Samuel Bayard, a. o. 
Barendtus Cuyler, a. 8. 
Abrahamus fter, A. & 
Antonius Hofieen, A.M. 
Philippus Livingfton, a. m. 
Joannes-Marfton, a. m. 
Samuel Verplank, a. m. 
Robertus Watts, a. m. 
Ifaacus Wilkins, a.m. 


1764. 
Matthews Cuthing, a.m, et Harv, 
Samuel Giles, a. 8. 
Richardus Harifon, a. 8. 
Henricus Holland, a. m. 
Joannes Jay, a. 8. 
Henricus Van Duyck, a. M, 


1765. 
Edvardug Antill, a. m. 
Egbertus Benfon, a. 3. 
Henricus Cuyler, a. wr. 
Richardus Grant, a. 8. 
Teal ine A.M. va 
Jeremiah i A.M. ot Yal, 
Alexander Leflie, A. m. 
Robertus Livingfton, a. 3. 
Henricus Lloyd, A. 8. 
Arentus Schuyler, a. 8. 


1766. 

Jacobus Barclay, a. 8. 
Gerrardus Beckman, A. 3. 
Richardus Nicholls Colden, a. m. 
Richardus Clark, a. mM. 
Berendtus Cuyler, A.M. 
Abrahamus > An Me 
Richardus D'Olier, a. 8. 
Edvardus Nicoll, a. 8. 
joannes Ray, A. 8. 

lenricus Rutgers, a. 8. 
Joannes Troup, Senr. A. 8. 
Joannes roa ow A. Bs 
Joannes Vardill, 
Joannes Watts, a. * 


1767. 
Samuel Avcnmuty, d. p. et Oxon, 
Ephraim Avery, a m. Yal. a... 
Thomas Bradbury Chandler, v. o. &t Oxon, 
Georgius Glentworth, a. m. ct M.D. Edin. 
Rihardus Harifon, a. m 
Joannes Jay, a. M. 
Carolus Inglis, a.m. et Oxon. 
Gulielmus Laight, a. 8. 
Hugo Neill, a. m. 


ab anno 1758 ad 


Joannes Ogilvie, a. m: et Yal. 
Joannes Tyler, a.s. 


1768. 


Samuel Bard sm. 0. et Edin. Theor, & Prax. 


Med. Prof. 

jeannes Beardfley, a. . 

Egbertus Benfon, a. m 

Samuel Clofly,m.o.et Dub. Philos etAnat. Prof 
Myies Coorer, 1 1. 

Reoat. Pras. et Coll, Regin. Oxon. Socius. 
Carolus Doughty, a. 8. 
o joannes Jones, m. R, et Remor. Chirur. Prof. 

obertus Livingfton, a. m. 
Jacobus Ludlow, a. 8. 

Petrus Middleton, m. p. et S, Andm Pathol, 

& Phyfiol. Prof. 
Benjamia Moore, a. 8 
Gouverneur Morris, a. a. 
Joannes Stevens, a. 3, 
Petrus Van Schaack, a. 8. 
Gulienus Verplank, a. 3. 
1769. 

Jacobus Barclay, aM. 
Gerardus Beekman, a. m. 
Caleb Cooper, a. 8. 

Samuel Kiffam, m. 8. 

Ebenezer Kneeland, a. m. Yal. a. a 
Henricus 1, ALM. 
Edvardus Nicoll, a. ™. 
Robertus Tucker, m. 8. 

joannes Troup, Senr. a. 4. 

loannes Troup, Junr. A. M. 

loannes Tyler, a. m. Yal. a. 8. 

joannes Vardill, a. m. Soc. et Leg. Nat. Prof. 
loannes Watts, a. m. 


177°. 

Thomas Barton, A. M. 
Robertus Blackwell, a. 3. et Nov. Cas, 
acobus Creighton, A. 8. 
joannes Doughty, a. 8. 
jonathan Ocha, A.B. 

ichardus Harris, a. 8. 
Gulielmus Hubbard, a. 8. 
Gulielmus Lai; wr - 
Stephanus Li 
— Opive. dD. ; et Aberd. 


ilippus Pell, a. ». 
Robertus Tucker, m. o. 


1771. 


Cooke Clarke, A. 8 
Caleb Cooper, a. m. 
— Copp, a. 

lenricus De Wint, a. 8. 
Carolus Doughty, a. m. 
Samuel Kiffam, m. 0. 


| Thomas Knox, a. 8. 


| 


—_ Ludlow, a. m. 
jamin Moore, a. . 
Gouverneur Morris, a. M. 


annum 


Bb. et Oxon. Cort. 


1774. 


Beajamin Onderdonk, m. 8. 
— loarmes Searle, a. 8. 
lichael Sebring, m. s. 


Toannes Stevens, a. M. 


1772. 

Thomas Barclay, a. 8. 
Joannes Bowden, a. 8. 
Carolus Doughty, 8. 
loapnes Auguftus oie M. Bs 

zal Peballas 0s. 

joannes King, a. 8. 

jacobas Muirfon, w. 8, 

icolaus Ogden, a. 2. 
Petrus Roeouck, a, 2. 
Andreas Skene, a. 8. 
Richardus Udall, ». 8. 
Gulielmus Winterton, w. 8. 


1773+ 


Cornelius AL Be 


ert Creighton, a. m. 
labez Doty, m. 8. 
Harns, a, M. 


Gulielmus Hubbard, a. m. 
Ifaacus Hont, a. m. et Philad, 
us Lamfon, a. mM. 
Lut, a. 
joannes Marthall, a. 
Munro. a. » 
Phili Pell, a. 
F Philipfe, a.® 
Nathaniel a. 8 
— Ray, A. ». 
ly Robinfon, a. 8, 
Thomas Shreve, a. 3. 
joannes Stuart, a. M. 
Van Schaack. a.m. 


Guusiuus Trvon, .t.d. 
PROV. PRAP. 


Ifaacus Abrahams, A. 8. 
Robertus Auchmuty, A. 8. 
Ichabod Beft Barnet, a. ™. 


joannes C A.M. 
Hieariews De Wint, A.M. 


Edvardus Dun{comb, ad, 
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TABLE II 
NAMES INCLUDED IN CATALOGUES, 1864-1906 


Schools 1864 | 1867 | 1870 | 1876 1882 1888 


Graduates in oe Carnard) > I9II|2014!2109|2242/2502| 2862 
“cc ac 6 Barnard of 


és es ine ........] 352} 612) 868/1437/2111 
- a 155| 299! 487/1546|2628 
of ‘* applied science 
“ ‘ architecture*... 
4 ‘* political sci.}... 
* of Teuchers Col.... 
2 in pharmacy 
University graduates (A. M., 
LL.M., L.H.D., Ph.D.).... 
Honorary graduates 





Total degrees. .............. 10,214 | 12,427 |15,263 | 21,989 
Deduct duplicatest $65 758 | 1,007 | 2,061 
Total individuals receiving 








grees. 2723/3245 |3834|5506/7664| 9749 | 11,669 |14,256|19,928 
Increase in degrees over pre- 
ceding catalogue 19 %|18%|49%\40%| 28% 22% | 23% | 44% 








It will be seen from the table that the largest percentage of 
increase in the total number of degrees included is found during 
the period from 1870 to 1876, which is closely followed by the 
period from 1900 to 1906. In the latest edition no less than 6,726 
new degrees appear, which were conferred upon 5,672 persons. 
At the commencement of 1907, 817 degrees were conferred upon 
812 individuals, thus giving a grand total of 22,806 degrees, 695 
honorary, and 22,111 in course, awarded in one hundred and fifty 
years. The faculty of medicine leads in the number of degrees 
conferred, being followed by law, college, university (A.M. and 
Ph.D.), and applied science, in the order named. Of the 14,393 
living alumni of the University, 13,342 are men and 1,051 are 
women, this being exclusive of the graduates of 1907, among whom 
there were 573 men and 239 women. 

* Graduates in architecture were included under applied science prior to 1906. 

t Recipients of higher degrees under political science were transferred to 
university graduates in 1906. 

tIn 1864, 1667 and 1870 only those graduates were enumerated under the 
professional schools who were not graduates in arts, and hence there is no 
duplication. 

§ Including for the first time the graduates of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons between 1811 and 1859, inclusive. 





TABLE III 


GEOGRAPHICAL DistRIBUTION OF ALUMNI, 1894, 1900, 1906 
(A)—The United States 


1894 1900 Increase 





tT 
Total | Men |Women|Total Total eed ies 


North Atlantic Division...... = 7958 10,616] 3738 
3 

New Hampshire 18 2 

29 | 7 9} 10 

Massachusetts. 126 

Rhode Island 29 

Connecticut. ... vod 3 83 

2913 

New Jersey 458 

Pennsylvania 


Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


South Central Division 
DURMGRY. ccrccvccovescesvsecs 


Mississippi. .... 
Louisiana 


EE 
Oklahoma 
Indian Territory 


een 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


WH FOMMDR, 5000000000000000002 
Colorado. 


Insular and Non-Contiguous 
erritories 


Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico 











9541 [11,653 12,619 
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(B)—Foreign Countries 


1894 
Total 


North America ...........00000 


Portugal 
Roumania 


Spain 
Sweden 





Men |Women|Total] Men 


1900 








Total, Foreign Countries..... 





Grand Total 








194 (9739 !11,949 








1906 


|Women| Total 


“Oo 
NP He HH 


Nn 


- 
HO AONH @QHN ND 


983 |12,932 


Increase 
1906 
Over 1894 


63 
16 
—I 
32 
16 
—2 
—2 
I 
—I 
I 


58 
3 


HNO QHN HHH HOO OA He Hw ee 


2. 
4719 


Unfortunately no figures are available before 1894 with refer- 
ence to the geographical distribution of the alumni, but it is inter- 
esting to observe on the basis of the preceding tables how the per- 
centage of alumni residing outside of New York State has more 
than held its own since the year mentioned. 





TABLE IV 


First Decrees oF Ho.pers oF PrRoFESSIONAL AND HIGHER DEGREES 
FROM COLUMBIA 


» | Political 
w = © | Science 


Teachers 
® | College 





. Trinit (Conn. ) 
- Hamilton 





. Manhattan 

. Leland Stanford 

- St. John’s (Fordham) 
- Brooklyn Polytechnic 
» Oberlin ......0.0. peeanionen 





. Lafayette 
- Colgate 
. Minnesota 


- Johns Hopkins . 
- North Carolina 
. Georgetown 

. Wisconsin 





- Ohio State. 
- Ohio Wesleyan 
- Seton Hall 











NDeHOH ROUnShUsT 


~ 


. Wash. and Jefferson... 


i a 


. Trinity (N. C.) ......0. 
. Western Reserve 
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4 | 1606 | 455] 7638 
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The gains in alumni between 1894 and 1906 by divisions, have 
been made as follows: Insular and non-contiguous territories, 800 
per cent.; South Atlantic division, 117 per cent.; foreign countries, 
111 per cent.; South Central division, 91 per cent.; Western divis- 
ion, 80 per cent.; North Atlantic division, 54 per cent.; North Cen- 
tral division, 39 per cent. A decrease has taken place in only two 
States, namely, Kansas (3) and North Dakota (1), but several 
foreign countries show a slight loss, particularly in South America. 
Table IV presents a summary of the first degrees held by alumni 
of the various professional faculties and by recipients of the A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees. Only those institutions whose total amounts to 
twelve or over are given by name. It will be seen from the table 
that the largest number of baccalaureate degrees come from the 
following institutions in the order named: Columbia, Yale, College - 
of the City of New York, Princeton, Harvard, Amherst, Williams, 
Rutgers, New York University, Cornell, St. Francis Xavier and 
Union. Among the alumni of the faculties of medicine and archi- 
tecture the number of those who completed their undergraduate 
course at Yale is larger than the number of holders of first degrees 
from Columbia. The recipients of honorary degrees from Colum- 
bia hold baccalaureate degrees from the following institutions: 
Columbia, 113; Yale, 76; Harvard, 36; Union, 21; Princeton, 19; \ 
Trinity, 13; Amherst, 10; Brown, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania, 9 N 
each; Hamilton and Williams, 8 each; miscellaneous, 94 (repre- 
senting 51 institutions). RupotF ToMBo, JR. 





THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB 






HE Columbia University Club was organized and exists “to 
promote social intercourse among its members,” and more \ 
particularly “to further the interests of, and in general to uphold 
the influence of, Columbia University.” 

The nucleus of the Club consisted of a self-constituted com- 
mittee of approximately two hundred former students of the Uni- 
versity whose classes were graduated between 1891 and 1gor. It 
is a fact worthy of note that the more actively interested of these 
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men were those who, while in the University, not alone gave their 
attention to the courses included in the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity, but also had their enthusiasm kindled and fostered by partici- 
pating in, or supporting and encouraging that great necessity of 
under-graduate life—athletics or some other form of public univer- 
sity representation. Initial steps were taken for the incorporation 
of the Club at a meeting held at Sherry’s on the evening of the 
fourteenth of August, 1901. Immediately thereafter, the new 
organization moved into rooms at the Royalton Apartment House, 
47 West 43d Street. On December 3, I901, it took possession 
of its first club-house, at 41 West 36th Street, remaining there 
until the month of October, 1903, when, with a feeling of confi- 
dence imbued by a membership now grown from the original two 
hundred to over seven hundred, it leased for a period of three years 
the large and commodious house at 15 Madison Square, North. 

The Club prospered in its new quarters and continued to occupy 
them until the summer of 1905, when an opportunity was offered 
of acquiring by purchase, upon reasonable terms, the property at 
the southwest corner of Gramercy Park and Irving Place. At a 
special meeting of the members called to consider the all-important 
question of accepting or declining such offer, it was, by the smallest 
of majorities, decided to purchase the property and to make neces- 
sary alterations and additions to the house thereon, and to move 
thereto as soon as possible. The Club accordingly moved in the 
early fall, and great has been, and is now, the rejoicing over the 
wisdom of those whose voice and vote gave to the members a club- 
house in a location which is proving more and more to be the ideal 
spot for a club whose existence does not depend upon the glamour 
of the “Great White Broadway.” 

The acquisition of the Gramercy Park property brought with it 
the burden of a 4 per cent. interest payment on a first mortgage to 
the University of $100,000, and on second mortgage bonds sub- 
scribed for by the members of the Club, to an amount of $50,000; and 
also the increased expenses of maintaining a larger club-house and 
of providing better and desired additional service. Notwithstand- 
ing these larger costs and expenses, the income and proceeds of the 

Club have more than met them. The Club prospers; it offers to 
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the present membership of a few more than one thousand the com- 
forts of a commodious and well-appointed club-house; of a game 
of bridge or a go at squash; of good living and pleasant surround- 
ings, and best of all, of the privilege of being and existing in an 
atmosphere which puts in the souls of men a desire “to further the 
interest of, and in general to uphold the influence of, Columbia 
University.” 

The Club’s membership grows slowly, but mightily. The Club 
does not welcome all graduates of Columbia. It does not desire 
graduates who wish to join the Club merely for the advantages it 
offers, but it wants as its members all graduates, from the oldest 
living to the most recent, whatever their class or creed or race, who, 
as members, will give a part of their time, service or money for the 
support and advancement of Columbia University, or of the Colum- 
bia University Club. 

The Club is very much alive. It started as a young man’s club, 
and today, with a membership including graduates of the class of 
’59, it is still a young man’s club, in that its government and policy 
is either by those young in years or young in their enthusiasm and 
loyalty to their alma mater. 

The Club has been called “the downtown home of the Univer- 
sity.” Ina short time such it will be in fact, as in name. A build- 
ing large enough to make the best use of the entire lot is not merely 
a possibility, but an immediate probability; a few more members, 
and the obligations resulting from such an undertaking can be 
assumed, and with the occupancy of such a building not only will 
the Club add to the opportunity of its members for comfort and 
recreation, but the members will find further and increasing oppor- 
tunity to exert their influence upon the University and upon those 
who are or should be interested in its activity and progress. 

Gustavus T. KirBy 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, a full account of which 
is published as a supplement to this issue, afforded an excellent oppor- 

iniamictittenian tunity for the members of the teaching staff to show 
Anniversary of the tO visiting alumni the modern methods of teaching 
Foundation of the medicine, and the opportunity was well utilized. 
Collegeof Physi Tn the laboratories of the College appropriate 
cians and Sur- : ‘i 
geons demonstrations were shown, and at the Vanderbilt 
Clinic and the various hospitals of the city selected 
cases of disease were presented and treated, or surgical operations were 
performed. Especially to the graduates of a generation ago, who had 
been out of touch with the College of today, the methods of instruction 
now employed came as a striking indication of the great progress that 
has been achieved in recent years in medical education. For the 
majority of them, their school of practical instruction had been at the 
bedsides of their early patients, with themselves as both teacher and 
pupil, and the responsibilities thus thrown upon their untried shoulders 
were often weighty indeed. 

To put theory into practice without a guide and without experience 
is a procedure uncertain in its results. The graduate of today has 
obtained in the laboratories a broad grounding in the scientific basis 
of medicine, and even before he leaves the school he has seen, handled 
and treated many of the diseases that he is to deal with in his private 
practice. In the hospital, in which most of the graduates pass the one 
and one half or two years immediately following their college course, 
they greatly enlarge their practical experience. It thus happens that 
when the young doctor enters upon his own practice, he is fairly 
competent to treat his patients with the intelligence and skill born of 
experience. Advance in medicine itself and advance in medical edu- 
cation are fast routing the traditional medical empiricism. In their 
light the saying of Richard Hooker that “ Empirics learn physic by 
killing of the sick,” becomes a curiosity of history. 

One of the keynotes of the recent celebration, which was sounded 
by more than one speaker, was the desired wider opening of the 
hospitals to under-graduates. The hospitals should instruct as well 
as cure, and this fact can not be impressed too strongly upon the 
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minds of hospital trustees. It seems probable that the next great 
advance in medical education will be along this line. 


Though the demand for Kent Hall has never risen to the note of 
plaintive persistence which marked the cry of the College for a local 
habitation, it has not failed to make its appeal to the sentiment as well 

Kent Hall as the judgment of the University. The Law 
School will soon celebrate the completion of the 
first half-century of its existence as a separate school of the University 
and it is eminently fitting that the end of that period should find it 
permanently domiciled in a home of its own—in a home, moreover, 
of a dignity and spaciousness that shall be worthy of its history and 
its distinguished service to the legal profession. Long enough has it 
wandered in the wilderness. Quartered successively in the rooms of 
the Historical Society at Eleventh Street and Second Avenue, in the 
old Colonnade Building in Lafayette Place and in the Schermerhorn 
house in Great Jones Street, it took it twenty-five years to reach the 
University grounds in Forty-ninth Street. There for a dozen years 
and on the present site of the University for a dozen more it has been 
quartered on the Library, exercising, lawyerlike, a species of “ squatter 
sovereignty,” making the most of its restricted opportunities, almost 
persuading itself at times that the inveterate tendency of the University 
library to expand was a trespass on vested rights and should be 
restrained by appropriate legal proceedings. . That the completion of 
Kent Hall means the evacuation of the library by three hundred 
students and upwards of thirty thousand law books is perhaps not the 
least of the blessings which it promises to confer on the University. 
For the Law School itself it will mean more spacious and appropriate 
quarters, new and better facilities for carrying on its work of study 
and research, an atmosphere of its own and the added dignity that 
comes from ‘open recognition of its place in the academic world. If, 
in addition to all this, it shall furnish a new impulse to the expansion 
and development of the law library, the Law School will enter upon 
the second half of its first century under the fairest auspices. 

But if Kent Hall is to be primarily the home of the law school, it 
is none the less, for the immediate future at least, to be the home of the 
kindred school of political science. When the school of law has 
attained its growth and numbers a thousand students, and a library of 
100,000 volumes, it may in its turn extrude its vigorous younger 
brother to shift for himself in the academic struggle for existence. 
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When that time comes, if not before, the sturdy youngster, with his 
record of remarkable growth and his resounding fame, will doubtless 
build him more stately mansions in which to train the statesmen of 
the future. 


This year a somewhat unique experiment will be tried at Colum- 
bia University. A series of lectures will be given throughout the 
year, some twenty-two in all, designed to give a comprehensive 

A Unique Lecture Survey of the main problems which today are 

Course facing specialists in the more important subjects 
taught at the University. The scheme, as arranged, provides for only 
one lecture in each of these subjects, which is manifestly inadequate 
to serve as more than an introduction to any science or art. But it is 
felt that such an introduction may be none the less a dignified and 
scholarly exposition of a subject which lies for the most part beyond 
the horizon of specialists in other fields. A suggestion of the problems 
which front the investigators in the widely varying fields of university 
research, a short statement of what has been accomplished, and a 
recognition of the fact that all advancements in knowledge have 
mutual bearings,—such are the more general aims of the course. 

The lectures, however, have a very direct bearing upon our scheme 
of education. It has long been felt that, particularly in the graduate 
and technical schools, our specialization in research tends to narrow the 
cultural outlook to such a degree, that the doctor of philosophy often 
lacks an intelligent sense of the meaning and value of work in fields 
outside his own. Moreover, the sciences in their progress have built 
up around themselves barriers of technical language, behind which the 
uninitiated can gain no entrance. These barriers to the outsider,— 
tools of research to the specialist,—are steadily growing. For those 
who can never hope to pass them, a statement of the results achieved 
is necessary from time to time, unless our intellectual interests are to 
drift widely apart, and lose that mutual sympathy which is the ideal 
of true university culture. Such statements have in general been made 
by somewhat irresponsible writers of magazine articles, who lack both 
perspective and accurate knowledge. 

The lectures for this year will be given on Wednesday afternoons 
from three to four. The series has been arranged as follows: First the 
physical, then the biological sciences, then the social group, the philo- 
sophical group and finally the literary group. There will be from 
about three to five lectures in each group. While the lectures will be 
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open to the public, they are intended expressly for University audi- 
ences. 


The Columbia University Press, as is chronicled elsewhere in these 
pages, entered, at the beginning of its present fiscal year, in May, on a 
second period of its history. In the thirteen years of its activity it has 

The University Press 7° only justified itself to its founders, but it has 
unostentatiously performed a not. inconsiderable 
service to the University in whose interest it was organized. At the 
close of this period, which is the end of an old and the beginning of a 
new dispensation in the management of the affairs of the Press, it is of 
more than passing interest to note that no less than thirty-one thousand 
volumes have been distributed with the imprint of the Press and the 
University. Many of these volumes have met with a wide recognition 
at home and abroad. The list of Press publications, as a whole notable 
for the character of the volumes and the range of their subjects, con- 
tains a number of works authoritative in their particular field which 
have been appreciatively discussed and reviewed in the scientific journals 
of this country and Europe. In no other way, it is safe to state, has 
the real significance of the University as a source of productive 
scholarship been made more a matter of direct evidence than by these 
many volumes, issued with a single imprint and under the direct 
authority of the University as embodied in its privileged Press. 

The Press under the new arrangement, as its own publisher, should 
hereafter acquire, not only a more distinct individuality as a Columbia 
institution, but it should be able, through the increased personal atten- 
tion which must necessarily be given to it by its managers, greatly to 
increase the volume of its business and consequently its importance to 
the University as the publishing medium per se of the results of its 
labors. It should, however, to fulfill one of the principal purposes for 
which university presses are created, render more widely possible the 
publication of those books which involve, presently or prospectively, a 
commercial loss in their making, but which, nevertheless, should not be 
lost to the cause of education, as they not infrequently will be without 
the benign assistance of a subsidized press. To do all this, as the 
article in the body of the QUARTERLY points out, the Press must have 
additional means at its disposal. Its very modest capital of $10,000, 
acquired at the beginning, is still unimpaired, but it should be very 
materially increased to enable the Press to follow out the lines of 
usefulness that these years of experience have indicated. What is 
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stated of the Oxford Press after 1585, that “it began to reflect faith- 
fully the current tendencies of thought and study in the University,” 
should also be true of the Columbia University Press, in the interest 
both of the Press and the University. To do this, however, it must be 
in the future much more than it has been in the past the recognized 
medium of publication of the results of the research work of the 
University in its many directions. A recent announcement of forth- 
coming publications of the Press contained the very respectable number 
of nineteen volumes, and more might now be added. The Press, from 
such an indication, has plainly laid in its first period the foundations for 
a greatly increased activity and a wider influence. 


The survey of the history of the catalogue contained in this issue 
brings up the question of the future of the publication. At the present 
rate of increase, the next sexennial edition (1912)—if no changes in 
The Future of the Gen- Contents are instituted—would have to be published 

eral Catalogue in two volumes, and this would manifestly be a dis- 
advantage. The plan of sexennial publication also possesses some dis- 
advantageous features, particularly in connection with the addresses, 
which usually get very much out of date before the close of the 
sexennium. Most of the alumni associations now publish lists of their 
members annually and there is no reason why these associations should 
not cooperate with the catalogue committee in issuing directories of 
graduates. The alumni association of each school might arrange to 
issue Once every two years a directory of all the living graduates of its 
school, together with occupations and addresses, but without including 
any personal records. These lists could all be printed uniformly, so 
that they could be bound together in a single volume when desired. 
The general catalogue could then be published sexennially, as hereto- 
fore, but without including records; in this way it would be reduced 
considerably in bulk and the material could be concentrated into a single 
volume. The committee on general catalogue would welcome sugges- 
tions regarding future editions from all officers and alumni interested 
in the publication of the volume. 


The QuarTERLY wishes to extend warmest congratulations to the 
Columbia University Club upon its remarkable success, not only in 
becoming so efficient an instrument for the pleasure of its members as 

The Columbia Univer- individuals—no unworthy incentive by itself—but 
sity Club also upon becoming so important to Columbia Uni- 
versity in the concentration and expression of alumni opinion and 
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alumni loyalty. An article upon the development of the club by the 
alumnus who has been its secretary since its formation, is printed in the 
present issue. 

One or two sentences in Mr. Kirby’s article tempt us to a consid- 
eration of what Lowell might have called “a certain condescension 
in alumni ”—particularly in the assumption that the University ad- 
ministration, as such, is in some way incapacitated from appre- 
ciating the value of the extra-curricular factors in the training of its 
students. There is no question that the University needs and will 
always welcome alumni criticism, be it favorable or otherwise, and 
perhaps we are rushing unwisely to its defence; but it seems to us 
that the judgments of alumni with regard to their alma mater would 
be of even greater value than they are at present, if the attitude of 
the alumni were always to reflect an appreciation of the following two 
factors. The first is that, after all, alumni do not cease to be alumni 
when they return to their alma mater as officers. There are forty- 
nine graduates of Columbia College and the schools of applied science 
among our one hundred and ninety professors today, many of them 
alumni whose contributions while undergraduates to the extra-cur- 
ricular educational factors were not inconsiderable. On the other 
hand, at least fifty of the officers in the University Corporation at One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street are now members of the Columbia 
University Club. 

The second thing is that the University must of necessity insist that 
its first business is the efficient carrying out of its programs of study. 
The other things are important, and no one realizes this better than the 
University, but they simply could not exist at all except as adjuncts to 
a central unit of academic work. In the questions that are constantly 
arising as to the wisest adjustment between this central unit and other 
student interests, the University officers may sometimes err on the side 
of over-appreciation of the academic aspect of things, but, after all, 
they may be counted upon to approach these problems with the broadest 
interests of the University, as they conceive them, at heart, and with no 
inconsiderable knowledge of both sides of the question. It has been 
the experience of practically every institution that decisions which at 
first seemed to the most loyal of alumni to be serious errors have, in the 
fulness of time, come to be recognized as wise and far-seeing advances. 


The summer session of 1907 was notable not alone for the striking 
increase in the number of students—1350 at Morningside as against 
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1008 in 1906—and for the high standard of their academic preparation, 
The Summer Session PUt also for a certain note of unity and good fellow- 
ship. About a hundred men lived together in 
Hartley, and over two hundred women in Whittier, and from thirty 
to forty instructors saw one another daily at luncheon and dinner in 
the Faculty Club. The concentration of lectures and recitations in 
Hamilton was an important factor in throwing students and officers 
into closer touch. No one who has not witnessed both can realize the 
change from the Persepolis-like appearance of our grounds and build- 
ings in the summers before 1900 to the present well-filled class-rooms, 
libraries and laboratories, the processions on the paths from one lecture 
room to another, the knots of students under the trees and the crowds 
at the religious services and concerts and recitals. These pictures, 
however, are but the outward symbols of the development of a more 
logical use of the resources of the University “to the advancement of 
the public good and the glory of Almighty God,” and a tribute to the 
prophetic vision of the first director and to the devoted and efficient 
administration of his successor. 


The resignation of Mr. George Freeman Fisher as bursar is a 
reminder of how rapid are the changes in an academic community. 
Barring the deanship of Columbia College, the bursar’s is the only 

Retirement of Mr. administrative office that has been filled by the same 

Fisher man throughout the decade just closing—the period 
since the removal to Morningside Heights. The man whose name was 
at the bottom of the professorial list when Mr. Fisher became bursar in 
1896, is now in the third tenth of the list. But Mr. Fisher’s service 
covers more than a decade; his going leaves a gap in the already thin 
ranks of the men who bore the burden and heat of the great middle 
period in the history of the University, the period from the installation 
of President Barnard in 1864 until the removal from Forty-ninth Street. 
Since 1872, when he came from New Bedford to help Professor 
Chandler in the administration of the School of Mines, he has served 
Columbia with a single-hearted devotion,—and his work will live after 
him, for his logical business methods with their scrupulous accuracy 
have become part of the fabric of the institution. Mr. Fisher takes 
with him both the gratitude of the University for work well done, and 
the warmest of personal good wishes from his colleagues. 
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There appears in this number of the QuarRTERLy the first of a series 
of biographies of the alumni of Kings College. Although no pains 
have been spared to make these biographical sketches as accurate as 

Biographies of Kings possible, it is almost impossible to prevent errors 

College Alumni = =from creeping into a compilation of this kind. The 
editors of the QUARTERLY would be grateful, therefore, for any addi- 
tional information concerning these alumni or any corrections which 
our readers may be kind enough to furnish. Communications may be 
addressed to the author at Columbia University. 


The publication of Dr. Egbert’s Latin hymn written for the dedica- 
tion of St. Paul’s Chapel calls to mind the hymn sung at the opening 
chapel service in the Library on the new site, ten years ago, written for 
the occasion by Mr. Charles A. Nelson, and which was not published 
in the Bulletin at the time :— 


Our Fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
Our song we raise. 
Ever our shield and stay, 
O Thou who hast our way 
Guided to this glad day, 
Receive our praise. 


Here, where our fathers fought, 
Battling for right of thought, 
Freedom and Thee, 
Long may Columbia stand 
Upheld by Thy strong hand, 
Blessing our native land, 
Land of the free. 


Here let Thy wisdom shine, 
Here may Thy truth divine 
Guide all our ways. 
Teach us Thy will to know, 
Help us Thy love to show, 
Arm us Thy works to do, 
Ancient of days. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The registration of the summer session this year was marked by a 
larger increase than has ever been experienced from one year to 
another. There was a total gain of 351 students, constituting an in- 
crease of 33.72 per cent. over the previous session. 
The growth in enrollment since the establishment 
of the school is illustrated by the following comparative table: 


Summer Session 


Percentage of 
General Total |  Imcrease Over 


1900 





1900 417 417 


| 
1901 579 579 | «38.85 
1902 643 643 54.19 
T903 940 993 138.13 
1904 914 47 961 130.45 
1905 976 42 1,018 144.12 
1906 | 1,008 33 1,041 149.64 
1907 1,350 42 1,392 233.81 





The percentage of men shows a slight decrease over last year (46.70 
as against 47.74 per cent.), but it is much larger than it was in the 
early sessions—in 1901, for example, it was only 26.68 per cent. There 
were 777 new students at Morningside this year, as against 574 in 
1906. There were no less than 215 candidates for the higher degrees, 
and the total number of students matriculated in the various faculties 
of the University increased from 354 in 1905 and 461 in 1906, to 631 in 
1907. 

As far as the previous preparation of the students is concerned; no 
less than 432 of the 1,350 students at Morningside hold degrees, 549 in 
all, distributed as follows: 269 A.B., 98 B.S., 37 Ph.B., 7 B.Lit., 62 
A.M., 6 Ph.D., 12 Pd.B., 10 M.D., 6 LL.B., 7 B.D., 5 Mech.E., 3 E.M., 
2 C.E., and 25 miscellaneous. In 1906, 328 students held 406 degrees, 
while in 1905, 290 students held 372 degrees. 

Turning to the geographical distribution of the student body at 
Morningside, we again notice a decrease in the percentage of students 
from the North Atlantic division, it having decreased from 80.52 per 
cent. in 1904 to 67.04 per cent. in 1907. There were 180 students 
from the South Atlantic division this year, as against 75 in 1904, 67 
from the South Central division, as against 13 in 1904, 149 from the 
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North Central division, as against 64 in 1904, and 25 from the western 
division, as against 11 in 1904. The 1907 summer session students 
hail from 44 states and territories, and from 14 foreign countries. De- 
tailed tables explaining the nature of the summer session clientele are 


included under “ Statistics.” 
* * * 


President Butler was a guest at the Independence Day banquet of 
The American Society in London, held at the Hotel Cecil, London, July 
4, 1907. Dr. Butler responded to the toast, “ Our guests,” in the fol- 

Dr. Butler’s London lowing words: 


em Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, my Lord, and 


gentlemen—Under the inspiration of this gathering and the inspiration 
of the day which it marks, and the inspiration of the words that have 
already been spoken in your presence, it should not be difficult, even 
for the least of your guests, to find a word to say in response to the 
toast which your chairman has so eloquently proposed. To my mind 
the most significant fact about this celebration of the Fotrth of July 
is that that celebration is held with the greatest of cordiality and 
goodwill, and with the favoring and gracious presence of the leaders 
of British thought and action, in the capital of the British Empire itself. 
Is it possible for any one of us to think that such a gathering could 
take place anywhere else in the world as between a motherland and a 
nation, once colonial, now independent? It is unthinkable, because the 
reasons which make possible this celebration in the British capital 
apply to Great Britain and America alone. Some of these reasons have 
been touched upon by Dr. Clemens in the very beautiful and eloquent 
passage at the close of his speech. He has pointed out with absolute 
fidelity to historical fact that we are celebrating, not something which 
Englishmen do not want and do not believe in, but something which 
England throughout its history has fought for and stood for. These 
peoples of ours have seen three great civil wars which belong to them 
both. They have seen the war between the Parliament and the Stuart 
Kings ; they have seen the war between Great Britain and the American 
Colonies; and they have seen the war between the northern and the 
southern sections of the United States; and all three were successive, 
progressive, and logical steps towards a single end, in which the heart, 
the soul, and conscience of both peoples really believed. Stripped from 
contemporary feeling and from personal attitude, it must be that the 
historian of the future will show us how these two peoples, at first 
separated and now united by a great ocean, have been uniformly press- 
ing towards a common end and common purpose. 

I listened with keen attention and interest to the very admirable 
and discriminating address of our honored friend, your former am- 
bassador, Sir Mortimer Durand. What he said about the danger of 
the American people becoming a new type, and, in a way, a new race, 
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is in one sense true. But should we not, on the other hand, remark 
the very significant fact that the greatest tribute to be paid to the 
English language and to the Common Law of England is that they 
exert imperial authority over those migrating hosts from all parts of 
the civilized world who come to our shores. They come, a million a 
year, to that seaboard yonder, speaking various tongues, and having 
owed allegiance to various systems of jurisprudence and of politics, 
and the two great powers that take hold of them are our speech and 
our traditional law. Those great unifying forces, with their centuries 
of history and of achievement behind them, are the basis of real and 
enduring relationships, because they stand for the things that the 
statesmen have worked for, they stand for the things that the warriors 
have fought for ; and it is the ideals, the hopes, the reflections, and the 
high feeling enshrined in our language, and the sense of justice and 
equity as between man and man, and man and government, that finds 
its place in our law, which are the two great foundations upon which 
we build. 

He must be a poor American who can stand over yonder before 
the home of the Mother of Parliaments untouched in his very deepest 
feelings. He must be a poor American who can go into Westminster 
Abbey, which in Kipling’s fine line is “ the Abbey that makes us we,” 
and look upon the graves of the men whose words we learn by heart 
for their beauty, their significance, and their eternal power, and not 
feel the strength of their undying presence. 

This day is a day that Milton might have sung for, this day is a day 
that Chatham and Burke both spoke for, and to me, gentlemen, as a 
guest of the American Society in London, the most moving and affect- 
ing and paramount feeling which grows out of this celebration is the 
fact that it is held here in London itself, and held with acquiescence, 
and joy, and thanksgiving for what it means to the motherland, as well 


as to her oldest child. 
ok ok ok 


Three years ago the International Zoological Congress, meeting 
at Berne, Switzerland, voted to hold the seventh congress in Boston, 
under the presidency of Alexander Agassiz. Previous meetings of 

TheInternational the Congress have been held in England, France, 

Zoological Congress Germany, Holland and Russia, and American zoolo- 
gists were gratified to have the opportunity of welcoming their Euro- 
pean colleagues on this side of the water. The scientific part of 
the Congress was thus limited to the Boston meeting, but the ma- 
jority of the foreign visitors took advantage of the invitations from 
zoologists in New York, Philadelphia and Washington to visit the 
scientific institutes in these different places, and thus to get a notion, 
if indeed only an imperfect one, of the extent to which natural science 
in this country is cultivated. 
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The time is opportune for such a Congress in this country, for 
American zoology, representing as it does so many different lines of 
research, has not yet taken its proper place in the estimation of Euro- 
pean men of science who are too often inclined to place it with the 
undeveloped science of Louis Agassiz. In his brief address of welcome 
to Columbia, Professor Wilson spoke of the debt owed by American 
zoologists to Agassiz, referring in Agassiz’s own words to his effect on 
American zoology as “ the fertilizing influence of a great mind,” and 
this Congress demonstrated the fact that development and differentia- 
tion of the young science in America, fed by contact with the minds of 
Europe, has led to a mature growth characterized by great diversity 
and by striking virility. This was happily expressed by Professor 
Blanchard, of the Sorbonne, who, in responding to Professor Wilson’s 
address, paid a handsome tribute to zoological science in America with 
especial reference to applied zoology, paleontology, experimental 
zoology and cytology. Typically American institutions like the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the research laboratory at Cold Spring Har- 
bour, the biological laboratory and Fish Commission building at Woods 
Hole, were fully appreciated by the visitors, while the beautiful new 
buildings of the Harvard Medical School impressed them with 
the munificence and interest in science of American men of wealth. 
For four days the delegates and members attended sectional meetings 
in the buildings of the Harvard Medical School, the papers presented 
representing every branch of biological science, and it is a matter of 
deep gratification that the papers given by the American zoologists 
were of an exceptionally high order of merit. Most of the papers were 
technical in character, attracting the attention only of those chiefly 
interested, but a few more general ones like Wilson’s on “ Chromosomes 
and sex,” Loeb’s on “ Chemistry of vital phenomena,” and Bateson’s 
on “ Genetics ” were largely attended. 

A special feature of this Congress was the importance given to the 
social side. In Boston, elaborate preparations were made for the 
comfort and entertainment of the women of the Congress, every day 
having some particular event of interest for those who did not care 
for the more rigorous technical side of the meeting. In New York, 
as in other cities after the Boston meeting, there was no other business 
than inspection of some of the great institutions for research and in- 
struction, combined with entertainments of various kinds. A day and 
evening at Columbia and a day and evening at the American Museum 
of Natural History, a day at the Zoological Park, one at Cold Spring 
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Harbour, and one on the Hudson—as guests of Professor Osborn— 
filled the week in a most agreeable manner. 
“+: + 


The faculties of law and political science announce the following 
exceptional opportunities for the study of general and comparative 
jurisprudence during the academic year 1907-08: 

New Courses Comparative Jurisprudence.—In addition to the 

in Jurisprudence regular courses in the departments of public law 
and jurisprudence (History and institutes of Roman law, European 
legal history, Civil law of western Europe, and Comparative constitu- 
tional law) the Kaiser Wilhelm professor for 1907-08, Dr. Rudolf 
Leonhard, dean of the faculty of law of the University of Breslau, will 
give courses in English during the first half year (October—February) 
as follows: (a) The institutes of Justinian, compared with American 
and German private law. (b) The use of the Corpus Juris Civilis in 
modern law suits. (c) The social tendencies of German law and 
their significance for civilization. Courses a and 6 will take the place 
during the first half year of Jurisprudence 263 and 361. Course c 
will be open not only to registered students in the University, but to 
all qualified persons on payment of a small fee. 

General Jurisprudence.—The Carpentier lectures on the science of 
law will be given in 1907-08 by Professor john Chipman Gray, LL.D., 
Royall professor of law in Harvard University, as follows: A course 
of twelve lectures on “ The nature and sources of the law.” Three 
hours a week for four weeks in April, 1908. The Carpentier lectures 
are open to the public, subject to the prior claims of students in the 
schools of law and political science, of the graduates of those schools 
and of the officers of the University. No fee is charged. 


* * * 


At the recent dedication of the Carnegie Institute and Technical 
Schools, the University was represented by Dean Goetze of the faculty 
of applied science, Thomas Evans, class of ’85 S., being present as 
Columbia and the Car- delegate from the University of Cincinnati. Among 

negie Technical the Columbia men who have had a share in the 

Saate erection or management of the schools may be 
mentioned George Carnegie Palmer, ’83 C., ’88 Arch., Henry F. Horn- 
bostel, ’91 Arch., and Samuel Plonsky, 1900 Arch., architects of the 
Carnegie Technical Schools ; Charles M. Clark, ’97 S., and Charles W. 
MacMullen, ’97 S., were the consulting electrical engineers; Arthur 
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A. Hamerschlag, class of ’90 S., is the director of the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Schools, and Miss Anna B. Smith, T. C., is head of the depart- 


ment of domestic art. 
ok ok * 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred on President 
Butler by Cambridge University on July 5—The Crown Order of the 
Second Class has been conferred by Emperor William upon Professor 
John W. Burgess, dean of the faculty of pclitical science and first 
Theodore Roosevelt professor—Governor Hughes has appointed Pro- 
fessor Francis M. Burdick, of the faculty of law, to a commissionership 
for the promotion of uniformity of legislation in the United States. 
He has also appointed President Butler, Seth Low and Isaac N. Selig- 
man delegates to the Trust Conference of the National Civic Federa- 
tion (Chicago, October 22), and Professor E. R. A. Seligman a dele- 
gate to the National Conference for the Consideration of State and 
Local Taxation (Columbus, O., November 12). 

* * * 


A bronze statue, representing the god Pan, has recently been given 
to the University by Mrs. Henry C. Potter, and will soon be set out. 
No plans have yet been made as to the placing of the statue, but a site 
will probably be found for it in the Grove. 

The statue represents the horned and hoofed god in a recumbent 
position, his two reeded pipes to his mouth. The bronze is thirteen 
feet, nine inches long. Its highest point is one of Pan’s uncrooked 
knees, five feet, seven inches from the base. It is one of the largest 
bronzes that has ever been cast in the single piece in this country, and 
is the work of George Gray Barnard. 

* * * 


A life-size portrait of Professor A. D, F. Hamlin, head of the 
school of architecture, was presented to the University in the Avery 
Library on the afternoon of May 28. The presentation was made by 
Professor J. R. Wheeler, acting dean of the faculty of fine arts, on 
behalf of the department of architecture. The portrait was painted by 
Mr, J. Redding Kelly. 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


June meeting—The Committee on 
the General Catalogue reported that 
the fourteenth edition of the catalogue 
had been published, and it was 

Resolved, That the Trustees ex- 
press their high appreciation of the 
service rendered to the University by 
Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., as secre- 
tary of the Committee on the General 
Catalogue in the preparation, publica- 
tion and distribution of the fourteenth 
edition of the catalogue and that the 
Clerk be directed to convey to Dr. 
Tombo the thanks of the board. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Trustees be tendered to the members 
of the class of 1880 for their gift of 
three wrought iron gates for Hamilton 
Hall, executed and put in place at a 
cost of $2,000. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also tendered to the Earle Memorial 
Library Committee for the gift of the 
classical library of the late Professor 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, of the class 
of ’86; to F. Augustus Schermerhorn, 
of the class of ’68, for his gift of 
$2,500 to be added to the Special Fund 
for Mining and Metallurgy; to Suther- 
land R. Haxtun, of the class of ’88 
Law, executor of the estate of Mrs. 
Annie Arnoux Haxtun, for a genealog- 
ical library bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity by Mrs. Haxtun; to W. O. Wiley, 
of the class of ’82, for a set of the 
Weimar edition of Goethe; to an an- 
onymous friend of the University for 
500 copies of the Manual of Devotion 
for St. Paul’s Chapel, received through 
Bishop Potter; to Felix M. Warburg 
for 200 volumes relating to social and 
political movements in Russia; to Miss 
Mary Stuart Pullman for a gift to the 
Earle Memorial Fund; to the an- 
onymous donor of $150, for the equip- 
ment of the laboratory for surgical 
research, received through Dr. J. W. 
Draper Maury. 

The President announced the accept- 
ance, by Professor K. J. Rudolf Leon- 
hard, of Breslau, of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm professorship in Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1907-8. 


The President reported the follow- 
ing elections to the University Council 
(for three years from July 1, 1907): 
Faculty of Medicine—Walter B. James, 
M.D., LL.D., Bard professor of the 
practice of medicine, reelected; Faculty 
of Applied Science—Henry S. Munroe, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., professor of mining, re- 
elected; Faculty of Political Science— 
Professor Munroe Smith, J.U.D., 
LL.D., professor of Roman law and 
comparative jurisprudence, reelected; 
Faculty of Philosophy—George Rice 
Carpenter, A.B., professor of rhetoric 
and English composition, to succeed 
William H. Carpenter, Ph.D., Villard 
professor of Germanic philology, term 
expired; Faculty of Pure Science— 
Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D., Adrain pro- 
fessor of mathematics, to succeed 
James F. Kemp, E.M., Sc.D., professor 
of geology, term expired. 

The following appointments for the 
academic year 1907-8 were made: 
Bergen Davis, Ph.D., instructor in 
physics, to be Ernest Kempton Adams 
research fellow; Eugene E. Agger, 
Ph.D., and Robert E. Chaddock, A.M., 
to be lecturers in political economy, 
and Edward H. Sturtevant, Ph.D., to 
be tutor in classical philology at Bar- 
nard College; Robert H. McConnell 
and Sidney Haas to be assistants in 
diseases of children; George H. Ryder 
to be instructor in gynecology; Arthur 
M. Shrady to be instructor in hydro- 
therapy and chief of clinic (change of 
title) ; George H. McFarland to be in- 
structor in obstetrics; David G. Allen 
to be assistant in bacteriology and 
hygiene, Herbert B. Wilcox assistant 
in clinical pathology, and Claude A. 
Frink and Howard H. Mason assist- 
ants in medicine; Howard D. Collins 
to be instructor in surgery; William 
Blanchard to be assistant in genito- 
urinary diseases; Harmon Smith to be 
instructor in clinical laryngology and 
T. Laurance Saunders instructor in 
otology. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Harry Parr, A.B., 
Mech.E., instructor in mechanical en- 
gineering; Edward J. Kunze, B.S, 
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M.E., tutor in mechanical engineer- 
ing; Edward D. Thurston, Jr. A.B., 
Mech.E., assistant in mechanical en- 
gineering. 

The following promotions were 
made: James D. Voorhees, M.D., from 
lecturer in obstetrics to adjunct pro- 
fessor of obstetrics; Royal Whitman, 
M.D., from clinical lecturer and in- 
structor in orthopedic surgery to ad- 
junct professor of orthopedic surgery; 
George R. Lockwood, M.D., from in- 
structor in medical diagnosis to ad- 
junct professor of clinical medicine; 
William K. Draper, M.D., from in- 
structor in medical diagnosis to ad- 
junct professor of clinical medicine; 
Van Horne Norrie, M.D., from in- 
structor in medical diagnosis to ad- 
junct professor of clinical medicine; 
William N. Berg, from assistant to 
tutor in biological chemistry. 

The following assignments to facul- 


Beginning with the classday exer- 
cises in the gymnasium on Monday, 
June 10, the customary activities of 
commencement week were celebrated 
by the class of 1907. Mild weather 
favored the week’s festivities through- 
out, and the campus was thronged 
with visitors daily. The usual classday 
addresses were delivered as follows: 
President’s address, J. W. Brodix; 
class roll-call, F. L. Hopkins; class 
history, S. L. Pierrepont; class poem, 
G. H. Reaney; class prophecy, F. S 
Hetherington; presentation oration, W. 
E. Kelley; valedictory, R. H. Haskell. 
Proceeding to St. Paul’s Chapel, the 
class ivy was planted by K. B. Collins. 
After the singing of Sans Souci, an 
informal reception and tea was held in 
Earl Hall by the ladies of the faculty. 
In the evening the annual classday 
dance took place, at which a large 
number were present. 

In the annual baseball game between 
the seniors and the faculty, which was 
played on South Field on the following 
day, the latter team scored their third 
consecutive victory by defeating their 
opponents by the score of 5 to 3. The 
game lasted seven innings. The line 
up follows: 


Faculty 1907 
Biklé, 2b. Doty, c 
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ties were made: Louis A. Loiseaux, 
B.S., adjunct professor of the Ro- 
mance languages and literatures, to a 
seat in the faculty of philosophy; Wil- 
liam P. Montague, Ph.D., adjunct pro- 
fessor of philosophy, to a seat in the 
faculty of philosophy; K. G. Rudolf 
Leonhard, Kaiser Wilhelm professor, 
to a seat in the faculties of law and 
political science for the year 1907-8. 

Leaves of absence for the academic 
year 1907-8 were granted to Frank J. 
Goodnow, LL.D., Eaton professor of 
administrative law and municipal sci- 
ence; Thomas S. Fiske, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of mathematics; William P. 
Trent, LL.D., professor of English 
literature ; Benjamin D. Woodward, 
Ph.D., professor of the Romance lan- 
oa and literatures; and Bashford 

ean, Ph.D., professor of vertebrate 
zoology. 


Inglis, c. McKinlay, 3b. 
Shoemaker, p. Bailey, 2 

Botsford, s.s. Hard, p. 
Knapp, r.f. Cauchois, 1b. 
Wills, 3b. Aplington, c.f. 
Tombo, 1b. King, s.s. 
Marshall, c.f. Bosworth, Lf. 
Benson, 1.f. Collins, r.f. 
DR Set ndvaseves 002003 0—5 
re re ere 000100 2—3 


This is the fourth victory for the 
faculty since the annual game became 
a permanent feature of commencement 
week. Following is the complete rec- 
ord of games: 


1901 Faculty 8, Seniors 9. 

1902 Faculty 4, Seniors 2. 

1903 Faculty 12, Seniors 28. 

1904 Faculty 17, Seniors 16. 

1905 rain, 

1906 Faculty 5, Seniors 2. 

1907 Faculty 5, Seniors 3. 

On the preceding day the Faculty 
team defeated the nine of the Horace 
Mann School in a five inning game by 
the score of 4 to 0. 


A novel feature was introduced this 
year in the form of an open air chess 
match on a twenty-four foot board be- 
tween Professor H. B. Mitchell, the 
champion player of the Faculty Club, 
and Otto Brown, manager of the uni- 
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versity chess team. The contest took 
place on the terrace in front of Hartley 
Hall immediately after the baseball 
game. Much interest was shown in 
the game by the spectators. The board 
consisted of a white sheet in which 
squares were cut at regular intervals. 
Oval disks of red and blue served as 
pieces, and were manipulated by means 
of long poles held by the players. The 
match was very closely contested and 
resulted in a victory for Brown, who 
checkmated with his queen and rook 
after about thirty-five moves and three 
quarters of an hour of play. 


A decided improvement is noticeable 
in the year-book of the class of 1907. 
The editors have departed from pre- 
vious custom, and eliminated the 
semi-humorous individual records, sub- 
stituting in their place a chronological 
account of the activities of each mem- 
ber of the class during his life at Co- 
lumbia. The book is neatly bound in 
leather and carefully compiled. 


Elections to the newly formed Board 
of Student Representatives have re- 
sulted as follows: H. Fowler, ’o8; H. 
P. Banks, ’08; J. N. Boyle, ’08 L.; H. 
R. Graham, ’o8 S.; F. W. Kobbe, ’08; 
P. von Saltza, ’o8 S.; A. A. van Tine, 
’08; Foster Ware, ’o8; M. L. White, 
’o8 S. 

The Columbia University Southern 
Club was organized in 1906, as a 
student organization, whose object is 
three-fold: to bring occasionally into 
personal contact the men in Columbia 
from the South, to extend advice and 
direction when desired to men from 
the South entering the University, and 
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to promote among Southern institu- 
tions interest in Columbia. The Club 
is in no way connected with the ad- 
ministrative department of the Uni- 
versity. The committee on new stu- 
dents, with representatives from the 
several schools and departments, will 
advise and direct new men from the 
South in the matters of obtaining 
board and lodging, registering at the 
University, arranging courses of study, 
etc., and will present to the different 
members of the several faculties any 
new student who desires such intro- 
duction. The club formed last spring 
a series of committees, which in- 
cluded the following officers and stu- 
dents : 

Faculty members: Professors Wil- 
liam P. Trent, John Bassett Moore, 
Henry L. Moore and William R. 
Shepherd. Executive committee: W. 
Watson Davis, Alabama, president; E. 
C. Roy, Kentucky, vice-president; 
Wiley A. Bell, Mississippi, secretary, 
and B. W. Griffith, Mississippi, treas- 
urer. Committee on new students: 
E. C. Roy, Kentucky, S. J. Stiggins, 
Florida, B. W. Griffith, Mississippi, A. 
Frank, Tennessee, J. M. Wiley, Ala- 
bama, E. R. Dorsey, Georgia, and L. 
M. Dawkins, South Carolina, law; H. 
E. Bullard, Georgia, and W. Watson 
Davis, Alabama, political science; P. 
G. Craig, Arkansas, philosophy; Julian 
Blanchard, North Carolina, pure sci- 
ence; E. A. McKanna, Oklahoma, M. 
L. O’Neale, Tennessee, and Ralph 
Dudley, Georgia, applied science; and 
Wiley A. Bell, Mississippi, College. 


Foster WarE 
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The year in rowing, which was 
brought to a close by the annual 
regatta at Poughkeepsie, bids fair to 
mark the turning point in the recent 
history of Columbia’s crews. First 
came the victory over Harvard on 
May 11, in a race which proved an 
eye-opener to many a rowing expert 
who knew but little of the coaching 
ability of James C. Rice. One week 
later the Varsity eight was beaten by 
the Annapolis crew in a hard-fought 
two-mile row on the Severn. While 
no attempt is made to explain away 


the defeat, it is generally conceded 
that, all things considered, the condi- 
tions at that time were anything but 
favorable to the Columbia crew. 
There was the long, wearisome rail- 
road journey the day before, the 
strange course, noted for its tricky 
currents, and the so-called flying-start, 
upon which the Navy oarsmen insisted 
and with which the Varsity crew was 
almost totally unacquainted. 

Then came the Harlem regatta on 
Decoration Day, in which Columbia 
won four firsts and one second place. 
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Two day’s later the squad of thirty-two 
oarsmen moved to quarters at High- 
lands, opposite Poughkeepsie. From 
then on, it became evident that there 
was ground for the early hopes placed 
in Coach Rice. His methods were 
spoken well of by the daily press, and 
his crews, especially the Freshman and 
Varsity eights, were soon recognized 
as likely to figure prominently in the 
coming regatta. When the hour of 
the race came, however, Cornell’s past 
record secured for the Ithacans the 
choice of “ favorite,” with the Navy 
crew second. Columbia, Pennsylvania 
and Syracuse were generally rated as 
equal aspirants for third place. All 
calculations, however, were completely 
upset when, in one of the finest ex- 
hibitions of rowing, the Varsity eight 
led the six other crews throughout the 
four miles and only lost to Cornell’s 
superior strength in the very last 
second of the great race. So close 
was the contest that the spectators on 
the shore were uncertain which crew 
had won. The official announcement 
gave the race to Cornell by three feet, 
although the official time, by reason 
of an oversight, shows a difference of 
1 and % seconds between the boats. 

The freshman crew suffered a mishap 
in the start of the race, which ruined 
the chances of victory for Columbia. 
A large hole was punched in the bow 
of the 1910 shell and the compartment 
rapidly filled with water. As it was, 
the freshmen made an excellent show- 
ing, considering their handicap. They 
secured fourth place and finished but 
a few seconds behind Syracuse and 
Pennsylvania. The Varsity four 
finished last in their race. 

Due credit for the splendid perform- 
ance made by the Varsity eight must 
be given to Coach Rice, who in his 
first year at the head of Columbia’s 
rowing affairs has brought about a 
complete revolution for the better. 
Commenting editorially on the year in 
college rowing, the New York Times 
says: “Coach Courtney, his veteran 
ability sustained by the numbers and 
general aquatic enthusiasm of the 
Cornellians on the weedy Cayuga, 
gains this year his customary triumph. 
But with a physically weaker crew— 
a crew which nevertheless kept skill- 
fully ahead of the Red and White 
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« 
shell up to one stroke before the end— 
Mr. James C. Rice has won and de- 
serves the coachmanship honors of the 
season.” 
follows: 
Varsity Race, 4 miles 
ree 


The summary of the regatta 


t: COOOIES. ocecives 

. Columbia 

. Annapolis 
Pennsylvania 

. Wisconsin 

. Georgetown.... 

. Syracuse (did not finish) 


Freshman Race, 2 miles 
. Wisconsin 9:58 
. Syracuse . eee 
. Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
. Cornell 


Four-oared Race, 2 miles 

. Syracuse 

ac 6 

. Pennsylvania 

4. Columbia 

After the race G. Mackenzie ’08 was 
elected captain for next year. 

J. J. Young, ’o8, has been elected 
captain of the baseball team for next 
year, and A. A. Van Tine manager. 
A. Zink, ’09, has been elected captain 
of the track team, and R. G. Estee, ’o8, 
manager. 


aéw ace 


Foster WARE 


The following papers relating to the 
game of football were published by the 
University on June 13, 1907: 


I. Petition oF ALUMNI AND ForRMER 
STUDENTS 


On April 22, 1907, the following pe- 
tition, addressed to the President of 
the University and numerously signed 
by alumni and former students, was 
received, and on the following day re- 
ferred for consideration to the Univer- 
sity Committee on Student Organiza- 
tions, the University authority without 
whose approval no organization of stu- 
dents may be formed which represents 
the University in any way before the 
public: 

We, the undersigned alumni, and 
sometime members of Columbia Uni- 
versity, respectfully present the follow- 
ing: 

We appreciate that the attitude of 
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President Butler has had a marked in- 
fluence in leading to the improvements 
in the game of football which have 
been brought about, and that if some 
such stand had not been taken by 
prominent universities, such as Colum- 
bia and Harvard, the evil tendencies 
which had crept in, instead of being 
remedied, might have grown worse. 

The general opinion on the season 
just closed, during which the new 
game has been on trial, is that the 
game has been distinctly improved. 
Not only has the game as played this 
year been singularly free from rough- 
ness and so-called brutality, but there 
has also been a marked absence of un- 
fair tactics, possible and profitable un- 
der the old rules. The change seems 
to be due not only to the new rules, 
but also to a gratifying improvement 
in general college sentiment and the 
better feeling of the teams toward each 
other, brought about, no doubt, by the 
recent agitation on the subject. The 
players have found the game so much 
more enjoyable and so much less ex- 
hausting that the universal opinion is 
in favor of increasing the time of 
play. The spectators have found the 
season one of remarkable interest. We 
feel safe in saying that there has never 
been so keen an appreciation, so uni- 
versal an interest in the game as there 
has been this year. 

There has been a very noticeable de- 
crease in the injuries resulting from 
the game, particularly in the larger col- 
leges having properly trained elevens. 
If statistics could be obtained we be- 
lieve they would show that the injuries 
and fatalities in football during the 
past year have been less than in many 
other branches of sport, such as shoot- 
ing, automobiling, polo, hunting, skat- 
ing, swimming, coasting, etc., in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged. 

An undue amount of time should 
not be given to football, or to any 
other sport, to the detriment of uni- 
versity work. We are assured, how- 
ever, by the undergraduates and the 
undergraduate management that if 
football is again played at Columbia 
it would not, in any way, be allowed 
to interfere with the University studies. 
The teams at West Point and Annap- 
olis, which are absolutely first-class, 
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devote less than two hours a day to 
football. This allowance of time is no 
more than should be devoted to out- 
door exercise by the average student, 
and should in no way interfere with 
the college work. 

The position that athletics hold in 
the mind of the schoolboy, preparing 
for college, cannot be overlooked. 
However false this point of view, the 
fact remains, that in every preparatory 
school in the country, throughout the 
autumn, football, the one intercollegiate 
fall sport of prominence, is discussed 
by the boys more than any other sub- 
ject. This fact, and the desire of many 
boys to go where they can play the 
game, has a very important influence 
on their choice of universities. Colum- 
bia, with no football team, is practic- 
ally unmentioned and forgotten for six 
months of the year. 

During the past year there have been 
a number of sons of prominent alumni 
of Columbia, whose fathers wished, 
and had intended that they should go 
to Columbia, but who have been dis- 
suaded from their intention by the fact 
that there was no football at Columbia. 
These boys were of the very class who 
were most likely to be of service to the 
University in years to come. 

From the standpoint of the alumni, 
the football games in the past have 
been a source of keen pleasure, not 
only from the mere enjoyment of the 
game, but also from the pleasure of 
the reunions. Men are thus drawn to- 
gether, at a time when all are actuated 
by a common feeling of enthusiasm 
and loyalty, and old feelings are quick- 
ly rekindled. The Graduates Club at 
New Haven on the day of the Yale- 
Harvard game is an_ inspiration. 
Alumni come from all over the coun- 
try, not only because they wish to see 
the game, but because in seeing it they 
will meet hundreds of old college 
friends at a time when all have a com- 
mon interest and enthusiasm. Such 
things take time to build up, but we 
had more than a beginning at Colum- 
bia. The Saturday of every game 
there were constantly increasing gath- 
erings of Columbia men, meeting to 
attend the game and to renew college 
ties and friendships. 


The Columbia University Club, 
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whose wonderful success should be a 
source of pride to every Columbia 
man, and which is a most valuable 
ally of the University, was started at 
a time when football enthusiasm ran 
highest, 1901. We think the men who 
had most to do with getting it up and 
achieving this success will bear wit- 
ness that the awakened college spirit 
and enthusiasm, largely due to foot- 
ball, was their greatest aid. 

Recognizing very fully the point of 
view which the president and the fac- 
ulty took in the stand they made, the 
undersigned, believing that the object 
of that stand and the position of the 
president and the faculty in regard to 
football has been justified, respectfully 
ask if the time has not now arrived to 
allow the restoration of the game of 
football, provided it can be done with 
proper restrictions as to the time to be 
devoted to it and without detriment to 
the work of the University. 


II. Report oF THE University Com- 
MITTEE ON ATHLETICS 


On May 3, 1907, the following report 
was addressed to the University Com- 
mittee on Student Organizations by the 
University Committee on Athletics: 

May 3, 1907 
TO THE UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON STU- 
DENT ORGANIZATIONS, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Gentlemen: 

At a meeting of the University Com- 
mittee on Athletics, held April 19, 
1907, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Committee that intercollegiate football 
should be permitted at Columbia in the 
autumn of 1907, for the following rea- 
sons : 

(1) The purpose of the prohibition 
of football has been accomplished, so 
far as it is possible to accomplish it 
by prohibition. Largely through Co- 
lumbia’s action, the very nature of the 
game has been so changed by careful 
legislation and thorough supervision 
that its interest for the spectators is 
as great as ever, while the safety of 
the players is now fully protected, 
serious injuries have almost wholly 
disappeared, and foul play has been 
brought under adequate control. Fur- 
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thermore, the new game is one which 
may be played by a wide range of 
candidates, instead of, as formerly, be- 
ing limited to a small number of ex- 
ceptionally strong and heavy men. 

(2) This committee is satisfied, from 
careful observation, that the students 
are willing and prepared to resume the 
game in a manner which will be clean, 
honorable and creditable to Columbia; 
that it need not seriously interfere with 
their academic work; and that, while 
they are anxious to compete with one 
or two representative teams, they have 
no desire to over-emphasize this aspect 
of the game, which is, moreover, with- 
in the complete control of this com- 
mittee. 

(3) This committee feels that the 
preservation of a spirit of loyalty 
among the undergraduates is of para- 
mount importance; that the prohibi- 
tion of football has seriously weakened 
that spirit; that, now that the prohibi- 
tion has accomplished what it sought 
to accomplish in the betterment of the 
game itself, there can be no more ef- 
fective way of preserving that spirit 
than by permitting the resumption of 
the sport—an expression of confidence 
in the undergraduates which cannot 
fail to restore and stimulate the sense 
of loyalty and enthusiasm which are 
essential to healthy university life. 

Yours very truly, 
G. Norris, ’07, secretary 
Rosert LeRoy, ’08 Law 
WittiAmM G, PALMER, ’07 
ALLAN B. A. BrabLey, ’02 
Georce L. MEyYLAN 
F. S. Banos, ’78, chairman 


III. Report oF THE University Com- 
MITTEE ON STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


On May 20, 1907, the following re- 
port addressed to the President of the 
University was submitted over the sig- 
natures of four members of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Student Organ- 
izations, accompanied by the subjoined 
minority report over the signature of 
the chairman of the committee alone: 


MAJORITY REPORT 
May 10, 1907 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University 
Dear Sir: 
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In accordance with your recent re- 
quest we respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report or opinion bearing upon 
the proposition for the restoration of 
intercollegiate football. The imme- 
diate occasions for preparing the opin- 
ion are, the numerous petitions from 
the alumni; the frequent expressions 
from the students both in meetings and 
in the student press; and a recent con- 
ference held by us in your presence 
with Mr. Bangs, the chairman of the 
University Committee on Athletics. 

We have felt and will always feel 
an earnest and sympathetic desire to 
meet the sentiment of the student and 
alumni bodies so far as we conscien- 
tiously are able, and it is this desire 
which leads us to express ourselves 
at some length. We do not fail to 
realize that an athletic contest, and 
above all a football game, calls gradu- 
ates and students together in a vast 
cheering throng. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of loyalty to 
alma mater, for social meetings and 
for the cultivation of solidarity. 

The players, moreover, are inspired 
by a profound feeling of devotion to 
their college or university and by the 
spirit of “do or die” in its service. 
For this they master elaborate and 
complicated signals; undergo long and 
hard training; sacrifice personal com- 
fort and every conflicting engagement; 
and lightly esteem physical risk or 
danger. We are presented with devo- 
tion to an ideal, that appeals very 
strongly to the young; and scarcely 
less strongly to those who are older. 
It is difficult for either to maintain 
poise, balance or judgment. We feel 
these influences no less than do others. 

We have not been without sympathy 
for our own student body. They seem 
to be deprived of an opportunity or 
privilege enjoyed in sister institutions. 
It is natural for them to assume that 
their proper liberties have been inter- 
fered with and it is perhaps inevitable 
that resentment and even apparent 
alienation should ensue. This has been 
a cause of profound regret to us. 

But the question is a very serious 
one; perhaps the most serious con- 
fronting the world of higher education 
today. In rendering our opinion we 
cannot forget that we are charged with 
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the responsibilities of an institution 
founded, endowed and carried on pri- 
marily for intellectual and moral train- 
ing and for preparation for profes- 
sional life. It is a matter of grave 
consequence with us to keep this end 
in view and to maintain conditions 
conducive to it, or at least not antag- 
onistic to it. Excessive social life, en- 
grossing outside engagements and de- 
votion to athletic sport beyond reason- 
able recreation and fun, cannot be 
looked upon with favor by any respon- 
sible officer. A college or university 
must be a place of quiet and studious 
atmosphere, of regular and systematic 
work, of freedom from distractions 
and interruptions, or else the subjects 
which it has to teach can never be 
learned. In considering this matter 
we are therefore confronted with a 
question of conscience as well as of 
judgment, and must act accordingly. 

Football has abundantly shown itself 
to be the most engrossing and exciting 
of all sports, and its reputation in this 
respect is well established and well 
deserved. Its players and supporters 
have for years gone far beyond the 
limits which suffice for any other game. 
While we are prepared freely to admit 
that the game has been materially 
changed as regards danger, we do not 
believe, nor can we bring ourselves to 
think, that in other aspects it has es- 
sentially altered. It is complicated, 
difficult and absorbing. It has back of 
it an intense partisanship. It is ex- 
citing; it draws great crowds, and, on 
the day of an important match, it 
paralyzes the activities of a college or 
university. The quiet required for 
study, for teaching and for learning, 
cannot make headway against it. We 
are unable to convince ourseleves that, 
in these respects, the future would be 
different from the past. 

The game, moreover, is played in 
the fall term. It begins often before 
the general student body is assembled. 
It nips in the bud habits of systematic 
and uninterrupted work at the very 
opening of the year. Many a man, 
especially in the professional schools, 
who desires to devote himself to his 
studies, has been forced out on the 
field by an inexorable student senti- 
ment, or dragged out by the coaches— 
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to the great injury of his work. De- 
spite the resulting enthusiasm, the 
solidarity fostered among the students 
and alumni, and the great desire to be 
represented by a team in intercollegiate 
contests, we cannot but feel that in ali 
the main functions of an educational 
institution, Columbia is, and other uni- 
versities and colleges would be, far 
better off without the game. 

There are other important reasons. 
The educational world today is alive 
to the fact that athletic activities have 
achieved a preponderance of consider- 
ation on the part of actual or intending 
students that is disproportionate and 
extremely objectionable. We have 
passed through a recent crisis in this 
respect, But while there has been ut- 
tered much apparently brave and posi- 
tive speech, by various authorities, 
Columbia, almost alone of eastern in- 
stitutions, has had the courage to let 
the prevailing dissatisfaction find ex- 
pression in concrete acts. While we 
regret more than we could easily ex- 
press, that we are alone in this respect, 
and while the difficulties of our situa- 
tion are thereby much increased; 
nevertheless, we regard our position 
as a strong one, and we believe it 
would be a mistake to recede from it. 

The petition of the alumni mentions 
the point that football is an absorbing 
subject among schoolboys, and that in- 
terest in the sport is a very strong, if 
not a deciding fact in the choice of a 
college. We cannot concede that this 
consideration is so strong. Football is 
much discussed undeniably in the 
schools, but the strongest factor in the 
choice of a college by a boy not other- 
wise decided, is in our opinion the 
parent. While our sister institutions 
are given over so largely and avowedly 
to fostering the athletic contests, it is 
the wisest policy of Columbia to appeal 
to the sober judgment of the elders, 
many of whom, from what they have 
learned of football, have felt grave 
doubts as. to the wisdom of even send- 
ing a lad to college. 

As was set forth in the report of the 
committee of officers submitted last 
spring, we may therefore very properly 
afford all proper and possible facilities 
for recreative sport among our stu- 
dents, but we should keep the inter- 
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collegiate phase well within bounds set 
by educational interests, It may be 
questioned whether we are yet within 
those limits. This constructive policy 
and the inauguration of new and some- 
what modified interests constitute a 
subject, to whose importance we are 
very keenly alive. Along these lines 
we believe that we can provide both a 
reasonable and satisfactory outlet for 
the athletic spirit so prevalent among 
our students, and one free from the 
objections which may now be advanced 
against the present order of things. 

We have also been much encouraged 
to believe that in this way would espe- 
cially disappear the commercial and 
professional aspects of the situation. 
The great importance of gate-receipts 
and the huge sums involved in inter- 
collegiate contests; the consequent 
large and inordinate desire to win; 
and the presence upon teams of unde- 
sirable members would give way be- 
fore a moderate and good natured 
rivalry and a spirit of good sportsman- 
ship. With respect to intercollegiate 
football, we do not believe this stage 
has been reached, and until it is at- 
tained we see grave objections to the 
introduction of contests. 

Columbia consists very largely of 
professional schools. They are charac- 
terized and distinguished by required 
and definite courses of study. The 
work is gauged to the full strength of 
the average man and for superior ex- 
cellence makes the same demand upon 
the exceptional man. This required 
work can be successfully performed 
if athletic sport is recreation moder- 
ately undertaken. The severe and ab- 
sorbing training, the recurring absences 
of out-of-town games and the excite- 
ment are almost insuperable detri- 
ments. We think the same conditions 
ought to prevail to a scarcely less de- 
gree in the college, except in so far as 
the students are less mature. We 
think the widely prevalent idea that a 
college is the place essentially of social 
life and interests other than educa- 
tional, a grave mistake and that the 
standard of systematic work, of hours 
of recreation, of intramural sport in 
term time and of intercollegiate con- 
tests in vacation should be aimed at. 

When therefore an opinion is asked 
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as to the wisest and best course for 
Columbia to pursue, while we deplore 
the necessity of differing with so many 
students and alumni, we cannot do 
otherwise than express honest convic- 
tions, based upon long observation and 
much experience. The pronounced in- 
tention and purpose of an institution 
to do one thing, and then the introduc- 
tion of an outside and extraneous fac- 
tor which practically prevents such 
performance, seems to us inconsistent, 
impracticable and in the long run im- 
possible of perpetuation. 
Respectfully, 

G. C. D. Obett, 

J. F. Kemp, 

M. T. Bocerrt, 

Henry Bepincer MircHeELL 


Columbia University has undertaken 
a definite athletic policy which has for 
its end the restoration to sport of the 
educational and _ character-building 
functions which properly pertain to it. 
This end is impossible of accomplish- 
ment so long as student sentiment 
values victory irrespective of the means 
by which it is attained. To change 
this sentiment requires on the one 
hand a wider student participation in 
sport for the sake of sport and on the 
other the elimination of commercial- 
ism, professionalism, and brutality. 

The increased emphasis upon intra- 
mural athletics, and freedom from the 
pressure of intercollegiate football, are 
slowly working the desired transfor- 
mation. When it is completed, to a 
general and vigilant student sentiment 
I would gladly see entrusted all ath- 
letic matters. But it is not yet estab- 
lished, nor are its beginnings fit to 
bear the resumption of football and its 
concomitants. Of our students and 
alumni alike we must ask the patience 
the magnitude of the task compels. 

Henry Bepincer MitcHeELi 


Professor Bogert would like to add 
to the majority report of the com- 
mittee that he is strongly in favor of 
the restoration of intramural football. 

Marston T. Bocert 


On the understanding that the re- 
vised rules remove much, if not most 
of the excessive danger of the old 
game, Professor Kemp is not disposed 
to deprive our students of the enjoy- 
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ment of this or any other sport which 
may be properly carried on among 
themselves for recreation and fun. He 
is prepared to join with Profesor Bo- 
gert, provided such admission is not 
interpreted as looking toward the in- 
troduction of intercollegiate football. 
J. F. Kemp 


APPENDIX BY PROFESSOR KEMP 

The undersigned desires also to re- 
cord, in connection with the above re- 
port, the following statement: It coin- 
cides in part with a suggestion which, 
as Mr. Bangs stated at the conference, 
he had made to the president a year 
or two ago; but it also has been felt 
by myself for several years to be the 
only feasible solution of the athletic 
problem. It is greatly to be hoped and 
desired that the presidents of groups 
of colleges and universities within a 
practicable zone; or, at least, a goodly 
proportion of them might get together 
and restrict during term time athletics 
of all sorts to intramural preparation 
and contests, or to contests with near 
neighbors, such as might be played 
Saturday afternoons, traveling  in- 
cluded. They might then be followed 
by intercollegiate tournaments or meets 
as soon as the vacation had come, as is 
now done in boating. Basketball might 
be played in the Christmas holidays; 
all the other sports, baseball, lacrosse, 
tennis, track, golf, etc., all but football, 
in the closing weeks in June. The 
term time would then be devoted pri- 
marily to work, and would be without 
the constantly recurring, and in the 
highest degree demoralizing, absences 


on journeys. 
J. F. Kemp 


MINORITY REPORT 
May 14, 1907 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University 
Dear Sir: 

In dissenting to a limited extent, and 
only to a limited extent, from the opin- 
ion of a majority of the committee, I 
wish, as briefly as possible, to state my 
reasons. 

At the start, I wish to express my 
agreement with all in the majority re- 
port of the committee, that is said 
concerning the evils of the athletic 
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situation in general, and the football 
situation in particular. My disagree- 
ment begins with the means proposed 
to attain the end we are with one ac- 
cord seeking. 

That end, as I conceive it, is very 
comprehensive. It means fundamen- 
tally the attitude in which students, 
and not only here in Columbia, should 
be brought to regard their alma mater, 
as the mother of heroes, statesmen, 
poets, scientists, and, in general, good 
citizens. She clearly is not now so 
regarded. And athletics are in good 
measure, though not altogether, re- 
sponsible for this changed regard. In- 
cluded in this present attitude is the 
lost emphasis on the university as a 
school for intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, the over emphasis on extra aca- 
demic achievement, athletic and other, 
the passion for contest and victory by 
fair means or foul, with the attendant 
evils of professionalism and commer- 
cialism. 

The question I ask myself is this: 
Can not the athletic situation be han- 
dled so as to make even it contribute 
to the restoration of the old ideal of 
college life? My answer is, I believe 
it can, 

The next question is, By what 
means? There is first the method of 
prohibition of intercollegiate contests, 
already put in force in the matter of 
football. This method, since the prob- 
lem is larger even that football, must 
be carried further, I think very much 
further, if it is to succeed in attaining 
the end above proposed. Personally, 
I do not believe it can be carried out 
and that if carried out consistently it 
could succeed. It would result in seri- 
ous alienation of both the resident stu- 
dent body and an influential part of the 
alumni, and make it quite impossible 
for the members of the faculty to have 
any profound influence in the shaping 
of student ideals and character. I 
need only suggest the existence of the 
more material aspects of this under- 
taking. A less vigorous application of 
this method would work the same 
—ae without accomplishing the 
end. 

_ I personally believe there is just now, 
in view of present conditions, a second 
and better method than prohibition. It 
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is a restriction of the extra academic 
activities, both athletic and non-ath- 
letic by the faculty through and with 
the assistance of representatives of the 
student body itself. This requires a 
system of joint action, of free ex- 
change of views by representatives of 
the faculty and students. There could 
thus be kept before the student body 
certain ideals on which faculty and 
student representatives could agree; 
and the strife to live up to them and 
enforce them would be in constant ex- 
hibition, This is, to be sure, a very 
onerous obligation, never discharged, 
but needing to be done every year, just 
as certainly as our academic courses 
need to be given every year for new 
men. The exhibition and application 
of high ideals in the concrete life of 
the students is, it seems to me, the 
very most important course needing to 
be established in the University. It 
will not march of itself while the fac- 
ulty is busy here and there in merely 
things intellectual. It will not get it- 
self done by any method of prohibi- 
tion. It must be done by the faculty 
and only through and with the older 
students. 

In order to bring the students into 
such a frame of mind as to make this 
possible, the reestablishment of foot- 
ball seems to me the first necessary 
step, without which frame of mind 
nothing can be done with the student 
body toward establishing the better and 
truer ideals of university life. 

The prohibition of it is accepted by 
large numbers of both students and 
alumni as having been wise and salu- 
tary, though the method of doing it 
without the assistance of the student 
body, it is generally agreed, was un- 
wise and has been attended with un- 
fortunate results. 

As the prohibition may be regarded 
as one step, a first and very important 
step, in attaining the end in view, so 
its reestablishment under certain re- 
strictions, in which the moral purpose 
is made clear, may be regarded as the 
next wise step. In this way no re- 
versal of policy will appear, but con- 
sistency in policy may be exhibited. 

I am, then, in favor of the reestab- 
lishment of intercollegiate football for 
the above reasons, and only in the in- 
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dicated manner, of a most carefully 
planned and thoroughly applied scheme 
for the moral education of students in 
and through their extra academic ac- 
tivities, and in conjunction with the 
students themselves. 

I may say, in conclusion, that I am 
not blind to the difficulty of the task, 
but my personal knowledge of the atti- 
tude of the undergraduate members of 
the athletic committee in grasping 
moral principles and applying them 
skillfully to cases in hand, gives me the 
strongest faith in the practicability of 
this plan. 

I think I am right in saying that the 
committee is in essential agreement as 


Columbia University Club 

The Columbia University Club as 
usual made special preparations for its 
members to view the boat-race at 
Poughkeepsie and the entertainment 
committee under the supervision of 
Robert S. Woodward, Jr., provided 
five parlor-cars and two dining-cars for 
the members and their guests. During 
the summer there have been many ap- 
plications for both permanent and 
transient accommodation at the club 
house, and many more rooms could 
be rented were they available. The 
Club is a favorite gathering place for 
the alumni during the summer, and the 
open air dining-room has been well 
filled during the entire season. 


Washington Alumni Association 


A number of graduates of Columbia, 
resident in Seattle, Washington, met 
recently and took steps towards the 
formation of an alumni association for 
the state of Washington, the head- 
quarters to be in Seattle. Charles 
McNamee, ’77 L., was chosen presi- 
dent, and J. Y. C. Kellogg, 1906 L., 
Baily Building, Seattle, secretary of 
the temporary organization. 

On July 25 a meeting of the tem- 
porary organization of the alumni of 
the state of Washington was held at 
the University Club, Seattle, the fol- 
lowing being present: Charles Mc- 
Namee, ’77 L., 
S., Frederick W. Kelly, 
Everett B. Stackpole, 


O. H. P. La Farge, ’or 
89 Pol. Sc., 
A.M. 


1902, 
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to the aim and general policy above 
indicated ; that the majority is in doubt 
as to the practicability of the means 
suggested to accomplish the end; and 
that the majority denies the necessity 
of reestablishing football in order to 
carry out the policy proposed. 

Whether intercollegiate football be 
reestablished or not, some such task as 
herein suggested should be undertaken, 
though I am sure, with fewer chances 
of success if the prohibition be con- 
tinued. The details of this plan can 
be submitted later if it is desired. 

I, of course, am not opposed to in- 
tramural football. 

Hersert G. Lorp 







Charles A. Budd, Victor V. Moore, 
E. E. Barr, Dr, August J. Ghiglione, 
1904 M., Max Hardman, Dr. Bruce 
Elmore, 1900 C., 1903 M., George H. 
Walker, ’92 L., Dr. Guy S. Peterkin, 
‘os M., George A. Custer, 1906 L., J. 
¥. G Kellogg, 1906 L., all of Seattle, 
and Dr. H. W. Dewey, "81 M., of 
Tacoma. "See Kellogg reported for 
the committee on constitution, and the 
draft submitted by him was adopted. 
Mr. McNamee was declared permanent 
president and Mr. Kellogg permanent 
secretary of the Columbia University 
Alumni Association of the State of 
Washington. Dr. Dewey was chosen 
vice-president and Mr. Barr treasurer. 
The annual meeting of the new asso- 
ciation is to be held in the month of 
March, and the executive committee 
will arrange for an initial dinner or 
smoker in the fall. In addition to 
those mentioned above, the following 
Columbia men are charter members of 
the association: Lyman Colt, Dr. 
Clarence A. Smith, ’87 M., William C. 
Butler, ‘87 S. (of Everett), William 
K. Greene, ’91 C., Carl Marrow, F. L. 
Seixas, F. H. Brownell, John E. Boyer, 
’or L. (of Walla Walla), J. Seton 
Lindsey, Gerald A. Lowe, ’97 L., J. S. 
Cotee, Milo J. Loveless, Guy S. El- 
Sour. 1907 S., and L. C. Gilman, 
’ 3 ¢ 


China Alumni Association 


On the occasion of the Centenary 
Conference of Missions, which brought 
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together in the city of Shanghai a 
number of Columbia men from in- 
terior points, a dinner of Columbia 
graduates resident in China was held. 
At the meeting the “ China Association 
of Alumni of Columbia University ” 
was organized, Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, 
’83, being chosen president, and F. E. 
Hinckley, Ph.D., 1905, secretary and 
treasurer. The membership of the 
new association comprises the follow- 
ing: A. J. Bowen, Pol. Sc., 1904-05, 
Wuhu (care A. E. Cory); G. H. But- 
ler, 1903, Shanghai; A. E. Cory, Ph., 
1905-06, Wuhu; F. Garrett, A.M., 1904, 
Nanking; W. H. Gleysteen, A.M., 
1903, American Presbyterian Mission, 
Peking; R. Hamaguchi, A.M., 1904, 
Mitsui Bussan Haisha, Shanghai; F. 
E. Hinckley, Ph.D., 1905, U. S. Consu- 
late, Shanghai; W. B. Pettus, 1904, 
Nanking; F. L. H. Potts, ’83, St. 


John’s meen Shanghai; C. M. L. 
Nanyang College, 


Sites, Ph.D., ’90, 
Shanghai. 

Mr. Hinckley planned to go to Japan 
in the summer and to meet a number of 
graduates living in Tokio. A Colum- 
bia Club exists in the latter city and it 
may be the pleasure of the members of 
this club to enlarge the scope of or- 
ganization so as to form a regular 
alumni association for Japan. 


Pittsburg Alumni Association 


A meeting of the Columbia Alumni 
Association of Pittsburg was held at 
the Union Club on May 28, and the 
following officers were unanimously 
elected for the year 1907-1908: Wil- 
liam McConway, Jr., ’95 S., president; 
Arthur_Hamerschlag, director, Car- 
negie Technical School, and Frank 
Schlesinger, A.M. ’97, Ph.D. 98, direc- 
tor, Allegheny Observatory, vice-presi- 
dents ; E. W. Bartberger, 1900 Arch., 
1014 Westinghouse Building, secretary 
and treasurer; Paul S. Ache, 1903 L., 
Dr. R. B. Faulkner, ’7 75 M., and James 
M. Clark, ’87 L., members at large of 
the executive committee. Dr. William 
McC. Scott, ’89 M., of Black Lick, Pa., 
and A. M. Templeton of Washington, 
Pa., were admitted to membership.— 
Another meeting of the association 
was held at the Union Club on June 
24. 

Louisiana Association 

The Columbia Alumni Association of 

Louisiana was organized in the city 
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of New Orleans on May 28, 1907, 
Ralph J. Schwarz, A.M. 1904, 1905 L., 
being elected president, and Leslie 
Brewster Smith, 1905, secretary-treas- 
urer of the new association. Any 
graduates or former students of Co- 
lumbia residing in the state of Louisi- 
ana who have not heard of the forma- 
tion of this association are requested 
to send their names and addresses to 
Mr. Schwarz at 805 Common Street, 
New Orleans. 


Society of Columbia University 
Architects 

The Society of Columbia University 
Architects has amended its constitu- 
tion so as to admit to membership 
those who have graduated from, or 
who have passed at least one academic 
year at Columbia University in the de- 
partment of fine arts. The officers for 
the year 1907-8 are: President, D. 
Everett Waid, ’92; vice-president, H. 
Snyder Kissam, ’86; second vice-presi- 
dent, I. N. P. Stokes, 94; secretary, 
Will Walter Jackson, ’92, 50 Beekman 
St.; recorder, F. Livingston Pell, ’95; 
treasurer, H. G. Emery, ’94, 68 Bible 
House. 

The meetings of the Society are held 
on the evenings of the fourth Tuesday 
of October, January and April, while 
the Board of Governors meets on the 
afternoon of the second Tuesday of 
October, January, April and May. 


Ph.D. Association 

The fourth regular meeting of the 
Association of Doctors of Philosophy 
was held in the School of Mines build- 
ing on the afternoon of commence- 
ment day. President Luqueer sub- 
mitted his annual report, an abstract 
of which follows: 


A few words may be spoken on the 
meaning of the Ph.D, degree, (1) to 
the caustic critic, (2) to the friendly 
critic, (3) to the aspirant to the de- 
gree, and (4) to the holder of the 
degree. 

True learning, it may be urged by 
the caustic critic, is an endless process. 
None of its stages should be marked 
by a tag which would seem to the un- 
initiated or to the over-proud possessor 
a sign of finality. Again, the work 
required for the degree is often with- 
out valuable significance, it is but a 
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listening to lectures, a reading of books 
and a making a compilation of all dis- 
coverable statements regarding points 
of infinitesimal worth. Again, the dis- 
sertation, written without style, evin- 
cing no genius, preserving no valuable 
result, is often but a tasteless, ineffec- 
tive publication. And the degree itself 
is no certificate of teaching ability, no 
warranty of future usefulness. It cre- 
ates but a scholastic caste, unworthy 
the republic of letters. 

To the friendly critic, on the other 
hand, the Ph.D. degree stands as the 
outer mark of two or three years post- 
graduate study along lines chosen by 
the student under the guidance and in- 
spiration of the best teachers of the 
university. This would necessarily 
seem to be of greatest benefit to the 
student. Furthermore, the professors 
themselves are stimulated to higher 
and better work by dealing with stu- 
dents who are the outcome of a more 
or less severe process of elimination, 
whose intelligences are awakened and 
who pursue their work with more 
mature self-determination and interest. 
Their dissertations, too, though in 
some cases valueless in matter and 
tasteless in form, are, in many others, 
a distinct contribution to knowledge. 
At the least, they offer material aid 
to the man of genius able to cull from 
them data for far-reaching and effec- 
tive treatment and generalization. 

What is the meaning of the degree 
to the aspirant? To the college fresh- 
man the four years ahead seem a long 
path. He pictures the end of the jour- 
ney as the point at which he will be 
fully equipped for undertaking any 
task the world may offer. But the 
college years with their student asso- 
ciations and enthusiasms, with their 
elements of literature, of languages, of 
science, quickly pass. The world 
widens; the definite opportunity for 
beginning life-work seems to recede. 
To those undecided as to entering 
upon a business, or a profession, either 
of divinity, law, or medicine, the op- 
portunity for further study and self- 
equipment, along somewhat definite 
lines, is a great boon. Becoming a 
candidate for the degree, he enters a 
great fellowship. He meets students 
with similar ambitions from other col- 
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leges. Often he takes residence at 
other universities, at home or abroad. 
Now the effort is made not so much 
for absorption as for expression. He 
gathers materials to impress upon 
them a new form. Often the field of 
his particular research is narrow; but 
in his own thinking he strives to relate 
it with the wide territories surrounding 
it and the great heavens vaulted above 
it. Still young, his sympathies need 
not be limited to his special task. He 
realizes that he is one of many. Broad 
interests and many-sided power may 
be developed in the fringes of atten- 
tion while the focus is busy burning 
its way into some little dark recess of 
truth. 

When he has been granted the de- 
gree, what may it mean to him? His- 
torically, the degree was primarily a 
teaching degree. It marked fitness and 
intention to teach the subject for which 
the degree was given. At present, to 
the doctor who is appointed instructor 
in some college or university, the path- 
way of continued research along lines 
of early choice is more widely open 
than before. The association of his 
fellows, the needs of his students, all 
help in keeping him intellectually 
awake and progressive. But to many 
outside the college world, the details 
of business or profession distract the 
attention and deaden ambition aiming 
at literary or scientific expression. 
This is not a new plaint. Sir Thomas 
More uttered it, three hundred and 
ninety years ago. In his quaint letter 
to Peter Giles accompanying a portion 
of the “Utopia,” he enumerates the 
many things that kept him from the 
early dispatching ‘of thys so lytle 
busynesse,’ as he termed his book. But 
nevertheless he did finally write it. It 
is to those outside college that this 
association may be of especial value 
and stimulus, There is no work so 
narrow or restricted but that it has 
relations to the larger world; no task 
of such limited horizon that may not 
offer problems for scientific investiga- 
tion, whose solution may not be of 
social benefit. We become dead in our 
work if we do not build suspension 
bridges from it to the work of other 
men and to the needs of the world. 

Every meeting of this association 
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may suggest some such connection, 
some such service. The simple yet 
heroic narrative of a Crampton; the 
beautifully formed and wide-visioned 
address of a Dickinson Miller, the con- 
versation between men becoming in- 
creasingly differentiated in their life 
work but more and more united by 
human sympathy, all may have their 
quickening impulse. The existence of 
an association standing for honorable, 
patient, effective intellectual effort, in- 
itiated by post-graduate study at Co- 
lumbia, and uniting those who} early 
and late, have received its degree of 
doctor of philosophy, can not fail to 
have a good influence upon present and 
future candidates for the degree. Nor 
are the conditions for obtaining the 
doctorate fixed and static. The body 
of men who have received the degree 
from a university form the highest 
product of the university as an insti- 
tution of instruction. Such a body, as 
organized in this Association, should 
attain to self-consciousness, to self- 
criticism. It should be able to modify, 
if need be, the requirements leading 
to the degree, and the aims of the 
men who seek it. Subjects for disser- 
tation, methods of instruction, study 
and research, results as shown by 
printed thesis or future productiveness, 
all are subjects for our inquiry and for 
helpful betterment; or, if good, for our 
applause. 

Thus let us count it a privilege to 
belong to this Association. It is not 
the degree that exalts, but the work 
meriting the degree. Let us not hold 
the degree in dead hands, but in 
thought that is virile and active. It is 
a sign of nobility. We meet from time 
to time lest we forget that noblesse 
oblige. 

The members nominated for the 
various offices by the committee chosen 
for this purpose at the last meeting 
were unanimously elected, as follows: 
President, Frederic Ludlow Luqueer, 
Principal, P. S. 126, Brooklyn; vice- 
president, Adam Leroy Jones, Prince- 
ton University; secretary, Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., Columbia University; 
treasurer, Allan Perley Ball, College of 
the City of New York; members at 
large of executive committee: Political 
science, Charles Emil Stangeland, 
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State College of Washington; phi- 
losophy, Frank Wadleigh Chandler, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; pure 
science, Roland McMillan Harper, 
Geological Survey of Alabama. 


Ph.D. Notes 

1902.—Stephen P. Duggan has an 
article in the City College Quarterly 
for June, 1907, on “Some distinctive 
features of American education.” 

1904.—Gregory D. Walcott, who has 
been dean of Blackburn College 
(Illinois), has been elected to the 
chair of psychology and philosophy at 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

1905.—Professor Fletcher Harper 
Swift, assistant professor of education 
in the University of Washington, has 
accepted an election to the position of 
assistant professor of education in the 
University of Minnesota. 


News of the Classes 


1877.—The last commencement was 
the thirtieth anniversary of Mr. John 
B. Pine’s graduation from Columbia 
College. In view of his singular devo- 
tion and eminent services to his alma 
mater, it seemed fitting to some of his 
friends in the University to celebrate 
this anniversary in quiet but affec- 
tionate fashion, by a simple festivity 
at which there might be a true flow of 
soul. Thirty members of the Univer- 
sity (one for each year elapsed since 
1877) who had been associated with 
Mr. Pine either as trustees, as admin- 
istrative officers, or as trustees of the 
University Press or editors of the 
QUARTERLY, entertained him at dinner 
at the Faculty Club on the evening 
of June 6. The steward provided an 
excellent repast, and the tone of the 
gathering proved delightfully informal. 
President Butler sat at the head of the 
table and acted as toastmaster. No 
one had been informed beforehand 
that he might be called upon to speak; 
the speeches were in consequence truly 
off-hand, and the more hearty and 
enjoyable for that reason. The thirty 
hosts (Ae:mvocogiorai) were the follow- 
ing: Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘82, 
George R. Carpenter, Harvard ’86, 
William H. Carpenter, Hamilton ’81, 
Timothy M. Cheesman, ’74, Francis B. 
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Crocker, ’82, William A. Dunning, ’81, 
Franklin H. Giddings, Union ’77, 
Frederick A. Goetze, ’95, Frank J. 
Goodnow, Amherst, ’79, William Hal- 
lock, ’79, A. D. F. Hamlin, Amherst 
75, Frederick P. Keppel, ’98, George 
W. Kirchwey, Yale ’77, Samuel W. 
Lambert, Yale 80, Brander Matthews, 
’71, John B. Moore, Virginia ’8o, 
Henry L. Norris, Stevens 1902, Henry 
F. Osborn, Princeton ’77, Harry 
Thurston Peck, 81, Edward D. Perry, 
"75, Edwin R. A. Seligman, ’79, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, 84, Munroe Smith, 
Amherst ’74, Calvin Thomas, Michigan 
74, Rudolf Tombo, Jr., City College 
’95, William P. Trent, Virginia ’84, 
John Howard Van Amringe, ’60, James 
R. Wheeler, Vermont ’80, Edmund B. 
Wilson, Yale ’78, and Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, Amherst ’89. Letters of 
regret were received from several men 
who were unable to be present. 


The Alumni Association of the Early 
Eighties—In connection with the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the class of ’*82 on commencement 
day, there was formed an Alumni Asso- 
ciation of graduates from 1880 to 1885, 
inclusive, for the purpose of dining 
together and holding other reunions, 
where a number of alumni of ap- 
proximately the same time could gather 
for mutual pleasure and keep in touch 
with Columbia matters. James Duane 
Livingston, ’80, was elected president 
and Girard Romaine, ’82, secretary and 
treasurer. 

1882.—The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the graduation of the class was cele- 
brated on commencement day and was 
a pronounced success, there being a 
full turnout of the members. The 
class participated in the commencement 
ceremonies of the morning and after 
the dedication of the bronze torchéres 
in front of the School of Mines build- 
ing and of the window in the Hamilton 
Hall library, sat in a body at the 
alumni luncheon. An automobile ride 
in the afternoon and informal gather- 
ings in the evening brought to an end 
a happy anniversary. 

1886ArchHenry Snyder Kissam 
has announced his engagement to Miss 
Mary Margaret Murray, of Paris, On- 
tario, Canada. The wedding is to take 
place early in the fall. 
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1887L.—Frederic Taber Cooper, 
A.M. ’o1, Ph.D. ’95, formerly of The 
Bookman, has succeeded Joseph M. 
Rice as editor of The Forum. 


1888.—On commencement day the 
class held a reunion and kept open 
house as usual during the afternoon 
on the third floor of Hamilton Hall. 
On June 6 Henry A. Sill was married 
to Miss Afreda Payson. The dinner 
which he gave to the members of the 
Benedick Club, an ’88 organization, on 
May 18 was thoroughly enjoyed by 
those present. 


1889 L.—William R. Willcox has 
been selected by Governor Hughes to 
head the recently constituted Public 
Utilities Commission. 


1892.—The class of ’92 College and 
Science held its annual commencement 
reunion, dining first at Pabst’s Restau- 
rant and then proceeding to South 
Field and the college campus to par- 
ticipate in the Kneipe of ‘97—Alanson 
T. Briggs, the permanent chairman of 
the ’92 reunion committee and an in- 
defatigable worker for the class wel- 
fare, was married to Miss Maud 
Miller, of Elkton, Ky., on June 24. 


1893.—The regular commencement 
anniversary dinner of the class of ’93, 
College, was held at the Faculty Club 
and was attended by seventeen mem- 
bers of the class. Phelps, who is the 
rector of an Episcopal Church in Dela- 
ware, had the honor of having come 
the longest distance for the reunion. 
Those present included Merrall, 
Lilienthal, Taintor, Whyland, Under- 
hill, Wade, Brown, Hellman, Max 
Bernheim, Newhouse, Johnson, Keat- 
ing, Phelps, Lefferts, Brinckerhoff, 
Squires and Hervey.—Pollard is now 
curator of the Museum of the Statey 
Island Association of Arts and Sci- 
ences with headquarters at New 
Brighton.—The fifteenth anniversay 
dinner will take place during the first 
week in December at the Columbia 
University Club, and soon afterwards 
it is proposed to issue a supplement to 
the decennial class book, bringing it 
down to date. 


1899.—The eighth annual commence- 
ment reunion of the class of ’99, Col- 
lege, was held at the University on the 
afternoon and evening of commence- 
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ment day. The members of the class 
assembled early in the afternoon and 
attended the alumni luncheon. After 
the alumni meeting the class adjourned 
to South Field, and also participated 
in an enjoyable automobile ride. In 
the evening a dinner was held at The 
Claremont, in conjunction with the 
class of 1901, at which the ties of 
junior and freshman days were pleas- 
antly renewed. At the conclusion of 
the dinner, both classes marched over 
to South Field and attended the open 
air decennial celebration of 97. 
Among those present were the follow- 
ing: Matthew, Giffin, Harrington, 
Ehret, Baker, Pell, Lichtenstein, Hinck, 
Mitchel, Cardozo, Hackett, Deane, 
Ernst, Marcus, Seward, Fletcher, Fort, 
Lesem and Corning.—Oscar R. Lich- 
tenstein was married to Miss Mary 
Boyd at North Adams, Mass., on June 
27, 1907; Charles H. Tuttle was mar- 
ried to Miss Helene Louise Wheeler 
at St. Luke’s Church, New York City, 
on June 1, 1907; John S. Harrison 
was married to Miss Elisabeth Shepard 
Southworth on June 27, 1907, at 
Gambier, Ohio. Howard S. Harring- 
ton has become a member of the firm 
of Wallace, Butler and Brown, 54 Wall 
Street, New York City; and John P. 
Mitchel has recently been appointed 
commissioner of accounts of the City 
of New York.—The class records with 
sorrow the death of John F. McCann, 
Jr., who died on June 109, 1907, at his 
home in the City of New York, after a 
lingering illness of some weeks. He 
was born in the City of Brooklyn on 
March 9, 1879, and received his pre- 
paratory education in the schools of 
that city and at Saint Francis Xavier’s 
Academy. Entering college in the fall 
of 1895, he soon became one of the 
most popular men of the class. After 
graduating from college, he entered the 
Columbia law school and received the 
degree of bachelor of laws in 1902. 
He became associated with Dos Passos 
Brothers, and later opened his own 
office in New York City. 

1902.—The quintennial reunion of 
the class was held at the University 
on commencement day. The class of 
1902, Science, also participated in the 
celebration. The following men were 
present from the College: G. C. 
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Atkins, Bradley, Bullard, Boardman, 
Carey, Carter, Clark, Collins, Faile, 
Fitch, Glenney, Halstead, Harper, A. 
G. Hays, Hincks, Holland, Hutton, 
Jackson, Johnston, Kelly, Lieb, 
Marsching, McClure, Meeks, Potter, 
Ryttenberg, St. John, Schuster, Spence, 
Strebeigh, West, Yohannan. Others 
present during the afternoon or even- 
ing, but not at the dinner were Bud- 
ington, Danton, Gerster, Haas, Middle- 
ton, Nesbit, Ward, Winslow. Preced- 
ing the dinner, the election of class 
officers for the next five years was 
held, resulting as follows: President, 
A. B. A. Bradley; vice-president, H. 
S. Holland; secretary and treasurer, 
Ralph W. Carey. It was voted to 
have a standing committee to act for 
the class whenever occasion shall arise, 
the same to consist of the officers and 
R. P. Jackson. A previously adopted 
resolution was amended to provide for 
annual reunions at commencement.— 
Danton received the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University and Nesbit that 
of A.M. Hopkins has just received 
his M.D. from Johns Hopkins. Nor- 
ton Atkins and Lawrence have com- 
pleted their course at the General 
Theological Seminary and have both 
gone to assume charge of churches in 
North Carolina. Immediately after 
commencement an epidemic of matri- 
mony broke out in the class, three 
members being married in two days. 
Arthur Stratford was married on June 
19 to Miss Helen Lockwood of Jersey 
City. On the same day the wedding 
of Louis Ledoux to Miss Jean Logan, 
of Yonkers, took place, while on the 
twentieth George Danton was married 
to Miss Annina Periam (Ph.D. 1905) 
of Newark, N. J. Another recent 
wedding was that of Burke Jenkins.— 
John Jerome Kelly has formed a part- 
nership with George H. Watson, Jr., 
under the firm name of Watson and 
Kelly, to transact a general banking 
and brokerage business at 67 Ex- 
change Place. 

1903.—Robert Livingston Schuyler, 
A.M. 1904, has announced his engage- 
ment to Mrs. Sadie Van Dyke Brooks. 
The wedding is to take place in the 
early autumn.—N. Waring Barnes, 
who has been instructor in English at 
Ohio Wesleyan University for the past 
two years, has been elected professor 
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of rhetoric and English composition at 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 


1904.—The class of 1904, College, 
held its triennial reunion on the after- 
noon and evening of commencement 
day. Edwin H. Updike has formed a 
partnership for the general practice of 
law with G. C. Atkins, 1902, and the 
new firm have opened offices at 219 
Broadway. William A. Aery, who has 
served as instructor at Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia, has de- 
cided to spend at least another year 
in the same work, which he reports 
as being most interesting.—The second 
issue of the 1904 Class Bulletin, which 
is published each year by the class, is 
nearing completion.—Ernest Stauffen, 
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Miss Mary Brent Stewart, of New 


York. 

1905.—Robert Le Roy captured the 
Tri-State tennis title at Cincinnati, O., 
on September 7. He also succeeded in 
reaching the final round in the national 
tournament at Newport as well as in 
the Longwood tournament.—Steward 
Slosson is engaged to Miss Alexandra 
H. Stevens, daughter of Mrs. Berkely 
Mastyn. 

1906 S.—Oscar E. Stevens, E.E., was 
married on June 1, at Plymouth, Mass., 
to Miss Caroline Morgan, daughter of 
Col. and Mrs. R. Hathaway Morgan, 
of Plymouth and New Bedford. 

1906 L.—Reeve Schley, A.B., Yale 
1903, was married on September 7. 
1907, to Miss Kate De Forest Prentice. 
The wedding took place at St. Peter’s 


Jr., has announced his engagement to Church, Monmouth Beach, N. J. 


NECROLOGY 


Leroy Milton Yale, AB. 62. The Archives of Pediatrics for November, 
1906, contained an interesting sketch of Dr. Yale’s career, from which we 
ag the following paragraphs at the request of his classmate, Charles S. 

nox: 

Dr. Leroy Milton Yale was born at Holmes Hole (now Vineyard Haven), 
Mass., February 12, 1841, the son of Leroy Milton and Maria Allen Yale, and 
died September 12, 1906. He graduated from Columbia College in 1862, and 
from Bellevue Hospital Medical College in 1866. In that institution he lectured 
for some time on orthopedic surgery. For a few years he held a lectureship on 
obstetrics in the University of Vermont. He was surgeon to Charity Hospital 
from 1870 to 1877, to Bellevue Hospital from 1877 to 1882, to Presbyterian 
Hospital from 1880 to 1885. He was a member of the New York County Society 
and Academy of Medicine, of the Century Association, and, since 1891, of the 
American Pediatric Society, in which, though contributing but little beyond 
his paper on “ The local treatment of diphtheria” contained in the fifth volume 
of its transactions, he was greatly interested. He was co-editor of the Medical 
Gazette, 1867-68, and medical editor of Babyhood, 1884-1891. His books are: 
“Nursery problems,” New York and Philadelphia Contemporary Publication 
Company, 1893, and “ The century book of mothers,” 1901. A long list of journal 
— from his pen is quoted in the subject catalogue of the Surgeon General’s 

ibrary. 

Dr. Yale was credited by good judges with an unusual knowledge of the 
technical processes of the art of etching. In the establishment of the New York 
Etching Club he took an active part, and was its president from 1877 to 1879. 
Frank Weitenkampf, curator of prints at the New York Public Library, made 
the following statement: “Dr. Yale produced several hundred plates, mostly 
landscapes, of which a certain number were in the nature of an artistic traveler’s 
memoranda of places visited. The best of his serious work had the qualities 
demanded of painter-etching and found in the plates of the masters of the art— 
good composition, economy of line and a proper sense of both the possibilities 
and limitations of the etching-needle. Dr. Yale was, furthermore, an enthusiast 
on the subject of etching, who encouraged more than one to take up the 
needle. His name is indissolubly connected with the development of painter- 
etching in this country.” 
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His medical attainments were not always estimated at their full value, 
though he had enjoyed opportunities to gather knowledge and attain proficiency 
to a rare degree. His early surgical career taught him accuracy and care in 
all his work, though he may gradually have shrunk from mechanical labor. But 
thoughtful surgeons are certain to become good diagnosticians. Their habits of 
precision he carried into the general practice of his later life, and he became 
a good practitioner in the best sense of the word, the very philosophical physician 
whom Plato delights in calling godlike. His heart was the equal of his brain. 
The kindly and lovable traits of his nature were exhibited both in his daily life and 
his professional work. That is what attracted him to children, and children to 
him. That, and his general information, acquired through the habit of utilizing 
every moment of his life, a good part of which was blighted by infirmities 
quietly borne, made him a delightful companion. Moreover, no man could be 
more averse to the prevailing commercial spirit of our period than Dr. Yale. 
Altogether, he was one of those who, no matter at what age, always die too 

A. 


soon, 


Matthew Marsh, A.B. 1850, 


BLUNT, 
A. ret., 


A.M. 1853, Brig. Gen. U. S. 
died recently. 

Boyp, Rev. Alexander Samuel, A.B. 
1906, Drew Theological Seminary, class 
of 1907, died on May 17, 1907. 

Brower, John Lovett, LL.B. 1867, 
A.B. C. C. N. Y. 1862 and A.M. 1865, 
died on December 20, 1906. 

BucKNALL, George James, M.D. 
1864, died on June 10, 1907. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Santa 
Clara College in 1860. 

Crossy, Ernest Howard, LL.B. 1878, 
A.B. New York University 1876 and 
A.M. 1879, died recently in Baltimore, 
Md., of pneumonia, aged fifty-one 
years. He was widely known as a 
social reformer, lecturer and author. 
He was appointed a judge of the In- 
ternational Court at Alexandria, Egypt, 
when Benjamin Harrison was Presi- 
dent. Mr. Crosby was a Republican 
in politics and succeeded Mr. Roose- 
velt as representative in the State As- 
sembly in 1887. After serving as a 
legislator, he went to the International 
Court. On his way home, he visited 
Count Tolstoy, whom he greatly ad- 
mired, and afterwards wrote a book 
entitled “Tolstoy and his message.” 
He also wrote “Captain Jinks, hero,” 
“William Lloyd Garrison, non-resident 
and abolitionist,” “ Tolstoy as a school- 
master,” “ Broadcast,” and “ Plain talk 
in psalm and parable.” Mr. Crosby 
was the first president of the Social 
Reform Club and was chairman of the 
New York committee of the “ Friends 
of Russian freedom.” 

Durr, James Gore King, A.B. 1862, 
died on May 27, 1907, in New York 


City, aged sixty-four years. He was a 
grandson of William Alexander Duer, 
one of the early presidents of Columbia 
College. He was at one time president 
of the Westchester Kennel Club, and 
a member of the Union and New 
York Athletic Clubs and the Delta Phi 
fraternity. 

DurrFiELp, William Ward, A.B. 1841, 
died at his home in Washington, D. 
C., on June 23, 1907, aged eighty-four 
years. He served as a lieutenant in 
the Mexican War and as colonel of 
the Ninth Michigan Regiment in the 
Civil War, and later was made a 
brigadier general. From 1894 to 1808 
he was superintendent of the coast and 
geodetic survey at Washington. 

FrEEMAN, Wilberforce, LL.B. 1868, 
A.B. Princeton 1864 and A.M. 1867, 
died at his home in Orange, N. J. re- 
cently, after a long illuess. He was a 
presidential elector, a member of the 
Orange board of education, president 
of the Half-Dime Savings Bank of 
Orange, a member of the New Eng- 
land Society of Orange, of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, the Essex 
County Country Club, and the Prince- 
ton Alumni Association. 

GoopHart, Lawrence George, LL.B. 
1894, Ph.B. St. Francis Xavier 1894, 
died on June 30, 1907. 

Hatcut, Theodore, a member of the 
class of 1877, College, died on July 10, 
1907, at Los Angeles, Cal. 

KissamM, Benjamin Tredwell A.B. 
1838, A.M. 1851, died on July 11, 1907, 
aged eighty-eight years. Mr. Kissam 
studied law after graduating from Co- 
lumbia and was one of the founders of 
the Bar Association. He was a life 
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member of the Alumni Association of 
Columbia College and of the St. 
Nicholas Society of New York. 

Laicut, Charles, M.D. 1868, died at 
Rome, Italy, on March 31, 1907. 

McCann, John Franklin, Jr., A.B. 
1899, A.M. 1901, LL.B. 1902, died in 
New York City on June 19, 1907, aged 
twenty-seven years. 

Motony, Augustus Aloysius, M.D. 
1869, died in New York City on Jan- 
uary 30, 1907. 

MoneyYPENNY, John, A.B. 1847, M.D. 
1850, died on January 20, 1907, at Cam- 
bridge, New York. 

MoNnTMARQUET, Joseph Didier, M.D. 
1889, died on December 15, 1906. 

Morris, James, A.B. 1852, LL.B. 
Harvard 1854, died on May 22, 1907, 
at his home in New York City. He 
was a prominent figure in the Bar 
Association and was a member of the 
City Club, the St. Nicholas Society 
and the Columbia University Alumni 
Association. 

Newett, George Baldwin, LL.B. 
1875, died on April 20, 1907, in Paris, 
France. He had lived abroad for some 
years. He was a member of the Bar 
Association of New York and the 
University Club. 

Oakey, Ralph, LL.B. 1878, died on 
May 12, 1907, at Englewood, N. J., 
aged fifty years. He was a director 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lloyd’s Plate Glass In- 
surance Company, and belonged to the 
Bar Association and the Lawyers’ Club. 

Parker, Willard, A.B. 1866, A.M. 
1869, M.D. 1870, died on June 24, 1907, 
at his home in New York City. He 
was a member of the Century Club. 

Patron, John, Jr., LL.B. 1877, A.B. 
Yale 1875, died on May 24, 1907, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., of typhoid fever, 
aged fifty-six years. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Central Committee of 
Michigan and for two years was presi- 
dent of the State League of Republican 
Clubs. He was made United States 
Senator to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of Senator Stockbridge. 

Peacocke, John Monsell, M.D. 1883, 
died suddenly at his home in Brooklyn, 
on July 3, 1907, aged fifty-nine years. 

Perkin, Sir William, Sc.D. 1906, 
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died on June 14, ‘1907, in London, Eng- 
land, aged sixty-nine years. Sir Wil- 
liam Perkin became famous as the dis- 
coverer of the color mauve, in 1856. 
The jubilee of this discovery was cele- 
brated in this country and in England 
last year. A Perkin Medal was insti- 
tuted, to be given each year to the 
American who had excelled in chem- 
istry during that year, and a reference 
library was founded at the Chemists’ 
Club of New York City. Sir William 
held the following degrees: Ph.D. 
Wirzburg 1878, LL.D. St. Andrews 
1880, Sc.D. Victoria 1903 and Leeds 
1906, Ph.D. Heidelberg 1906, D.Eng. 
Munich 1906, D. Johns Hopkins 
1906. The honor of knighthood was 
conferred upon him shortly before he 
came to America. 

Pomeroy, Eugene Hall, A.B. 1860, 
LL.B. 1862, died on July 1, 1907, in 
New York City, aged sixty-six years. 
He was a member of the New York 
Athletic Club. 

RatpH, William Le Grange, M.D. 
1879, died on July 9, 1907, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., aged fifty-six years. 
After practicing medicine for a time, 
he devoted the rest of his life to or- 
nithology, and he donated about 10,000 
specimens to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. In 1897 Dr. Ralph became cus- 
todian of the collections of birds’ eggs 
in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton; later his official title was changed 
to that of curator. 

Rees, B. Franklin, E.M. 1875, was 

killed in Chattanooga, Tenn., on Aug- 
ust 25, 1907, while driving an auto- 
mobile. He was fifty-four years of 
age. 
— William Hamilton, A.B. 
1878, died on July 22, 1907, at ‘Lyons, 
France, aged fifty-one years. He was 
a member of the firm of Clinton & 
Russell, architects of 32 Nassau Street, 
and belonged to the New York Yacht, 
University, City, Midday, St. Anthony, 
Knickerbocker, Westchester County, 
Larchmont Yacht, Players and Man- 
hattan Clubs and to several architec- 
tural societies. 

Stocum, William Edwin, LL.B. 
1864, B.S. C. C. N. Y. 1862 and M.S. 
1865, died on June 13, 1907. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


A—Students Classified According to Sex 


General Medical Total 
caveman 608 45.04 7% 42 650 46.70 % 
evi as 742 s 54.90 h = 742 53.307 fe 
1350 100.00 % 42 1392 100.00 % 


B—Students Classified as Old and New 




















General Medical Total 
Previously regis- F i 
WE ccc. 42.45 % 22 5905 42.74% 
New Students... 777 57-55% 20 797 57.20 % 
1350 100.00 % 42 1392 100.00 % 
C—Students Classified According to Faculties 
Di’ SI Ss ncit nach Re aUNe aeihedss AR Oae eee ReaemNeT 734 
II. Matriculated: 
| CN, CMMI? 50/05 calecdeuae news’ saemedeeenerabseneeene 63 
i Se ION 5-6. cxwasinw Werden che pone seAwwiermeaame 37 
SE ENINNO 5 6:0'c-da'p.nib ain euiocaeaeeeasieeeeenaweGnees teen 131 
SNE cin stick nde didi bw RNs wR G aT OREN d eee ee eras 2 
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Ch: Ce SO oa sed oa Kdwdicnita cena enw's vee ducnsiatnere I 616 
1350 
Medical Summer Session: 
55 NII 0.5. v0 9000-05 Sdv Cag beens stolen swavasseake 27 
Gi MEO, in vacnaicaedsavsewenesesabs 55.04 Canlbennauecens 15 42 
1392 
D—StupEents CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TEACHING PosITIONS 
Number of ; Percentage of Total 
Students | Enrollment 
EHlementary schools............ccccccsscerecssssesseee 274 20.30 % 
Secondary schools ..........cc0000e ssseoeesereeeees 168 12.45 
Higher educational institutions................+ 56 4.15 
Normal schools.............seeceeeseseeeeees 1 eeccseeee 50 3.70 
Principals (SChOOL).......+++sssssessesseereeesseesees 62 4.59 
Superintendents ...........cccccccccsccccrcccscccscces 19 1.41 
Special teachers...........oc..cccccccsrrersecevsscccces 44 3-26 
Private school teachers.............ssseeseeeeeeeeees 23 1.70 
Not engaged im teaching...........0seceeees| 54 48.44 
Ne: ebeee hada vesnibetbaenseutesdssnatinbenderees 100.00 % 
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E—Students Classified According to Residence 
North Atlantic Division: 


i. 5, saad buRde Wee Ree NETASSNASS IS SENE 24 
es ck cau Shs bES SNS ORSO SOS AES RE SERS SSNS 2 
nh ee ia heuins su Sede pea S 26 
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— 905 67.04% 


South Atlantic Division: 
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— 180 13.33% 
South Central Division: 
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Western Division: 
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1350 100.00% 


Of the medical students, 24 came from New York (22 from Greater New 
York), 7 from New Jersey, 3 from Pennsylvania, and 1 each from Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington, 
and Mexico. 

F—AGGREGATE ATTENDANCE ON COURSES 




















: Number of Number of is- 
Subjects Courses a Total t wee. 
Nc 55 50s Mh Nena) Oe 12 257 7.54 
Domestic Science. ....... 4 96 2.82 
a4 6 46 -& Sie wa ts 5 76 2.23 
Hoomomtics, .. 2.2. 2+ see oe 2 35 1.03 
0 aan eee II 480 14.08 
Engineering. ....- ee 5 42 1.23 
a ee 9 408 11.97 
Geography. .. 1. 5+ see 2 79 2.31 
Ns 6586 ae ee 3 32 0.94 
EN 6 5 <a 4.4 6 a 8h 13 200 5.87 
SR rn a6 Ny ere ae 3 17 0.50 
ee eee ee eee a 6 192 5-63 
Kindergarten .....-----> 4 139 4.08 
Rg eis ag) yg eRe 6 I 2.38 
Manual Training. ....... 6 146 4.28 
DS 5. 4 se is ee II 246 7.21 
NI Seen Or ia. gt aha ae ig 2 42 1.26 
Bemre indy .. 2.1 snes 4 54 1.58 
POU 6 5s 0 8 86 8 8 8 4 67 1.96 
Physical Education. ...... 9 172 5.04 
ol Se eee ae 4 25 0.73 
PROM ttt te 8 204 5.98 
Payohology ....+..s2e- 5 130 3.81 
Romance Languages. .... . II 189 5.54 
__Total....... cae. 149 31409 100.00 
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Department 


Anthropology. 
Botany 

Chemistry. .... .| 
Domestic Science. . 
Economics 
Education 
Engineering... . . | 
English. 
Geography 


Kindergarten... . | 
Latin 
Manual Training. . . 
Mathematics... . . 
Mechanical Drawing. 
Mineralogy 
Music 
Nature Study. ... 
Philippine Islands. . | 
Philosophy 
Physical Education. . | 
Physics 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Romance Languages . | 
Sociology 
Total 
No. of courses given. 





1900 


Total 
Enrolment 


& | 


> 
- 
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G—AGGREGATE ATTENDANCE ON COURSES, 1900-1907 
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48 
53 
II | 
62 
105 
68 
10 
92 
110 








28 | 








1,500 | 2,254 381 | 2,406 |3,409 
42| 59i| 7 123 | 149° 








At the Commencement exercises in June 235 higher degrees were awarded, 
as against 220 in 1906. Of these 118 A.M.’s were granted to men and 75 to 
women, while of the Ph.D.’s 37 were conferred upon men and 5 upon women. 
129 of the recipients of higher degrees had their major subject in the faculty of 
philosophy, 61 in political science, 43 in pure science, and 2 in fine arts. The 
most popular major subjects were education (55), English (29), philosophy (14), 
economics (12), chemistry (11), and sociology (10). 
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REGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, IN ALI, FACULTIES, DURING THE 
ACADEMIC YEARS 1898-1907 





























lelalalalelale | 8] § 
Faculties - ie i : z i 4 
/¢/ hla] ele] €] 8/3 
scethieaabil | ie Ea ications Hams wat | 
Columbia College ............... | 403} 465| 476| 492| 495 504} 534 | 589| 638 
Barnard College .............s+ee | 202/ 251/ 30L| 339| 358| 403) 366 | 390| 419 
Faceted 0 eas SN a ee aoe gee 
Total undergraduates............ | 605| 716) 777| 831| 853) ver 900 | 979 | 1057 
: cs acetates tg Reaeees sae oe, ae 
Faculties of Political Science,| 
Philosophy, Pure Science* | 376| 442| 466| 535| 623] 692 782) 861 | 877 
Total non-professional grad- | 
uate students.................06+ 376 | 442 466) 535 623| 692 | 782 66: | ns 
iiecnspea ae te at a t || - he — |-—}|— es 
Faculty of Applied Science.... 363) 414) 498); 541| 638) 650) 601 | 580| 537 
Faculty of Law........seceeseeees | 349| 380) 423 | 440| 461| 384| 341| 286| 264 
Faculty of Medicine............ 726| 787| 797) 809] 795| 674| 555| 437| 381 
Faculty of Pharmacy........... }—-|— — —| —| —| 442| 353| 254 
Teachers College** ............+: | 297) 391| 528) 634] 633| 688) 721| 865) 743 
hen fats Architecture...... 96; 77| 68,  85| 84] 90| 78| 107| 106 
=a Music ***......... | —— | om | on | om | ap] os) SO) S08 on 





Total | professional students....| “183r|_ 2049 | 2314 ‘2509 2611 | 2486 | 2782 |2661 | 2316 
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Deduct double registrationt... — — | 105 | 134| 132 | 196 226| 268| 154 
TI vktidnssaicrcicomiscnciins | 2812 "3207 | 3452 | 3741 3955 | 3889 | 4238 |4233 4096 
Gumenet IR ii vinckcsi prion | _—_|— F 417 | 579 | 643 1001 | . 961 s018| rogz 
Grand net total { aeneeseenepea se 2813 | 3207) 3 3761 | 4234 | 4507 | 4709 498 4964 4859 














Stud. in extension courses 2 ..| 1173 751 | 679| 900! 1196| 1590 1886 |2738 | 2719 

* Women graduate students registered at Barnard College in 1898 and 1899 
but have been included here under the graduate faculties, as they have been 
so registered since 1900. These figures also include auditors registered in the 
graduate faculties; these were accounted for separately in all reports previous 
to 1903; they were abolished in 1905. 

** The decrease in 1906-07 is owing to the fact that Columbia and Barnard 
students enrolled as candidates for a professional diploma in Teachers College 
are no longer included in the primary registration. 

*** Music was included under Barnard College prior to 1904-05. 

+ Students in Columbia University and in Barnard College also enrolled in 
Teachers College as candidates for a professional diploma (except in 1906-1907), 
Teachers College students enrolled in the non-professional graduate faculties as 
candidates for the higher degrees, students who graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege in February and entered a — faculty at that time, and students 
enrolled in Columbia College and Fine Arts. 

t Excluding summer session students who returned for work in the suc- 
ceeding fall, 


§ Prior to 1905-06 only such students as were in attendance at the University 
are included. 
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NUMBER OF DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS GRANTED, 1900-1907 


, — a | i 


A. Degrees conferred in course : 
Bachelor of Arts (men) 
‘* (women).. 
Laws 
Science (Columbia Col. ) 
‘* (Education) .. 
- (Architecture) .. 
‘« (Chemistry) ... 
Engineer of Mines 
Civil Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Doctor of Medicine 
Pharmaceutical Chemist 
Doctor of Pharmacy 
Master of Arts 
Master of Laws 
Doctor of Philosophy.. 





Deduct duplicates - 
Total individuals receiving degrees....| 
a 


B. Honorary degrees : 
Master of Arts 


am Sacred Theology 
* Science ....... 





C. Teachers College diplomas granted :) 
Higher diploma in education 
Bachelor’s ‘‘ 





« 


Special 
Master’s 
Doctor’s 








Total degrees and diplomas grasteé... 
Deduct AUPLICALES. ..000000000seeeeeeerevnees 


Total individuals receiving degrees | 
and diplomas | 661 | 8 | |1043 


R. T., Jr. 
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26 LOTHING? 


Gentlemens Furnishing ods, 
BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 


NEW YORK. 


Clothing Made to Measure 


Advantages offered to our patrons in this Department are as follows: 

Large and varied selection of Cloths, 

Individual attention by Experienced Cutters and Workmen. 

Range of prices fifteen to twenty per cent. less than those usually charged for same 
high grade Clothing. 

Absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 


Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 


Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 
Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 


in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


Tue New Era Printing Company 





Publications of the 


Columbia University Press 
The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


T HE PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 
tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 
lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 
shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOGRAPHY 
FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 et. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. Tenth President of Columbia Col- 
lege in the City of New York. By JOHN FULTON. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, portraits, $4.00 net. 


CADWALLADER COLDEN. A Representative Eighteenth Century Official. By 
ALICE MAPELSDEN Keys, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 375, $2.25 net. 


BIOLOGY 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the coopera- 
tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and Epwarp LEAMING. 
Royal gto, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 net. 
AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 


By Epmunp B. WILson, LL.D., with the cooperation of E>bwarD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry FAIRFIELD Ospory, 


DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 ne#. 


‘VOL. II. and VOL. III. Af present out of print. 


“VOL. IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
B. Wixson, LL.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+ 371, illustrated, $3.50 sé? 





VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Wituiam KeitTH Brooks, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii +339, $2.50 set. 
VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carkins, Ph.D., Professor of Proto- 
zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 met. 
VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. Moroan, Ph.D., Professor of Ex- 
perimental Zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 net. 


VOL. VIII. THE DYNAMICS OF LIVING MATTER. By Jacques Logs, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of California. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 233, $3.00 net. 


VOL. IX. THE STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF ANTS. By W. M. WHEELER, 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology, American Museum of Natural History. In press. 


VOL. X. BEHAVIOR OF THE LOWER ORGANISMS. By H. S. JENNINGs, 


Associate Professor of Physiological Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 366, $3.00 #e?. 


CHINESE 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By HeErBert ALLEN GiLzEs, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 209, $1.50 net. 
THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF CHINA TO THE END OF THE CHOU DYNASTY. 


By FRIEDRICH HirTH, Ph.D., Dean Lung Professor of Chinese, Columbia University. 
In press. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 ne#. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 
THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 


By ALLAN PERLEY BALL, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 set. 


THE STRESS ACCENT IN LATIN POETRY. By Evizasetu HickMAN DUBoIs, Ph.D. 
ramo, cloth, pp, v + 96, $1.25 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 
SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL, Ph.D. xamo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 met. 
ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, Ph.D. In two parts. 
ParTI. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 net. 
A HISTORY OF LITERARY ORITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Joer 
ELIAS SPINGARN, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University. r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 met. 
THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry OsBorn 
TAYLOR, A.M. z2mo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 net. 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies by Lewis ErnstE1n. 
r2amo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 wef. 
PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By Jounn SmirH Harrison, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 ne¢. 
TRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHeaFe Krans, Ph.D. 
z2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $r.50 met. 


THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NaTHAnier Cuasz, Ph.D. 
zeamo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $2.00 et. 





ECONOMICS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RichmMonp Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
Part I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 met, 
ParTII. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 met. 
ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D., McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 nef. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
LL.D., McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 met. 
THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMaN, 
LL.D., McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 
zamo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 net. 
THE HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE EASTERN COTTON BELT. By 
ULRICH B. PHILLIPs, Ph.D. In press, 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By E.yan WI1.- 
LIAM BAGSTER-COLLInS, A.M., Adjunct Professor of German in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. tamo, cloth, pp. ix+ 232, $1.50 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By FERRIS GREENSLET, Ph.D, 
ramo, cleth, pp. xi + 235, $1.50 net. 


VOL. Il. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By JoHNn ERskINE, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 met. 
VOL. III. CLASSICAL ECHOES IN TENNYSON. By WILFRED P. Musrarp, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Haverford College. x2mo, cloth, pp. xvi+164, $1.25 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GEOLOGICAL SERIES 
VOL. I. THE GLACIAL HISTORY OF NANTUCKET AND CAPE COD. By J. 
H. WItson, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + go, illustrated, $2.50 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 

SCOTCH. By GEORGE TuBIAS FLom, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 
NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. By Rupo.tr Tomso, Jr., Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, 81.00 net. 

No. 3. THEINFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By ConrAD H. Norppy. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 net. 

No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY OF GER- 

MANY. By ARTHUR F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 81, $1.00 net. 


VOL. II, No.1. LAURENCE STERNE IN GERMANY. By Harvey WATERMAN 
THAYER, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. v-+188, $1.00 net. 


No. 2. TYPES OF WELTSCHMERZ IN GERMAN POETRY. By WILHELM 
A. Braun, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. v+91, $1.00 net. 


No. 3. EDWARD YOUNG IN GERMANY. By Joun Louis Kinp, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. xiv + 186, $1.00 met. 


VOL. III, No. 1. HEBBEL’S NIBELUNGEN. By Annina PeriaM, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. xiv + 220, $1.00 wet. 


No.2. THE NATURE SENSE IN THE WRITINGS OF LUDWIG TIECK. By 
GEORGE HENRY Danton, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 98, $1.00 et. 





HISTORY 

BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroe Situ, 
J.U.D., LL.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence, Columbia 
University. 12m0, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 mez. 
THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 

of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. JoHNsTON, A.M. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 net. 
A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 1754-1904. Published in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King’s College. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 493, illustrated, $2.50 met. 
CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN ALABAMA. By Wa ter L. FLEMING, 

Ph.D., Professor of History in West Virginia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xxii + 815, illustrated, $5.00 #e?. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF JAPAN AS A GREAT POWER. By 
SEIJI G. HisHipa, PH.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 289, $2.50 met. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. — 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 net. 
INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $1.50 met. 
A a ee OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By MontTGomMEry SCHUYLER, Jr., 


8vo, cloth, pp, xi + 105, $1.90 wet, 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 wet. 
MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By Franx J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law, Columbia University. zamo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 net. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law, Columbia University. zamo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 net. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, 


LL.D., Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 ne?. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise of the 


Eleventh Century by SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S. WIsE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 127, $1.95 met. 
OLD BABYLONIAN TEMPLE RECORDS. By Rosert Jutius Lav, Ph.D. 


8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 89 + 41, plates, $1.50 net. 
PARODY IN JEWISH LITERATURE. By Israet Davipson, Ph.D. In press. 


BUSTAN AL-UKUL, OR THE GARDEN OF WISDOM. By Davin Levine, Ph.D. 


: ‘ . In press. 
SIDON. A Study in Oriental History. By FREDERICK CARL EISELEN, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 172, $1.50 net. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF GAZA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By Martin A. MEYER, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xili + 182, $1.50 net. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 


to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OsBoORN TAYLOR, A.M. 
In two volumes. Vol. I., pp. xi +461. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 ne#. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Watrter T. 
MARVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 met. 





ROMANCE LITERATURE 

LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIIIth Century French Version 

of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 

Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 met. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 

FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuartes 

ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. 12 +267, $1.50 net. 
CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. 


ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 met. 
DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By RicHarp THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 set. 
THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE TO GUIDO 
DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. By GeorGe L. Hamicton, A.M, 
zamo, cleth, pp. vi + 159, $1.25 met. 
THE ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT. By Louis Emit MENGER, Ph.D., late Professor 
of Romance Philology, Bryn Mawr College. remo, cloth, pp. xx + 167, portrait, $1.75 net. 
CORNEILLE AND RACINE IN ENGLAND. By DoroTHEA FRANCES CANFIELD, 
Ph.D. x2mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 295, $1.50 net. 
VERSIFICATION OF THE CUADERNA VIA, as found in Berceo’s Vida de Santo 

Domingo de Silos. By JOHN DRISCOLL Fitz-GERALp, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 112, $x.25; paper, $1 00 met. 

SOC/OLOGY 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Franxiin Henry Gippincs, LL.D., 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 nef. 
CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Arruur CLEVELAND 


HALL, Pu.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 427, $3.50 mez. 
EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF. By Epwarp T. Devine, LL.D., Schiff Professor of 


Social Economy, Columbia University. x2mo, cloth, pp. viii + 45, 8.75 net. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BLUMENTHAL LECTURES 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. By ALzerT Suaw, 


LL.D., Editor of the Review of Reviews, z2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 268, 81.50 met. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Wooprow WILson, 

LL.D., President of Princeton University. 
CARPENTIER LECTURES 


LAW IN ITS RELATIONS TO HISTORY. By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., 
LL.D., British Ambassador to the United States. 


HEWITT LECTURES 
THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. CLark, LL.D., Professor of Political 


Economy, Columbia University. remo, cloth, pp. vi + 128, $1.25 set. 


DANIEL DEFOE. By Wivwiam P. Trent, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, 
Columbia University. In press. 


REPUBLICAN FRANOE. By Apo.rHe Conn, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University. In press. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: ITS BASIS AND ITS SCOPE. By HEnry 
EDWARD CRAMPTON, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. In press. 


JESUP LECTURES 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. By Henry FAIRFIELD OsBorn, LL.D., Sc.D., 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. In press. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In press. 


in press. 





GENERAL CATALOGUE 


OFFICERS AND ALUMNI 


OF 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1754-1906 


The volume numbers 921 pages, includes the names of 21,989 
graduates, and gives the addresses of 12,983 out of 14,393 alumni 
presumed to be living. The Locality Index, comprising the names 
of all living graduates arranged by countries, states and cities, will 
be found especially useful. Copies bound in cloth and stamped in 
gilt will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of $2.00 (on out-of-town 
orders add 25 cents for expressage). 

Your attention is also called to **‘ A History of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1'754-1904’’ published in commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of King’s College, 493 
pages, bound in cloth, illustrated. Price $2.50. To subscribers to 
the General Catalogue a reduced rate of $2.00 postpazd is offered. 


To the Committee on the General Catalogue, 
Columbia University, New York 


I enclose $ for a copy of the 1906 Catalogue and a 
copy of the History (1904) 


(Cross out publication not wanted) 


NoTE: Make checks payable to ‘‘ Columbia University” and add ten cents for collection 
on checks drawn on banks outside of New York City 
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PUBLICATIONS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


A Journal Devoted to the Practical Problems of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation and the Professional Training of Teachers. Bimonthly 
except July ; $1.00 per year, 30 cents a number 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
Teachers College Series 
This series continues the Educational numbers of the Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education. The numbers are attractively bound in 
cloth, the price of each being conditioned by its length, on an average about one cent a 


page. Subscriptions to the series are invited at 20 per cent. discount of the regular rate. 
Four or five numbers appear during the year 


New numbers now ready 


No. 12. Administration and Educational Work of American Juvenile Re- 
form Schools. Davin S. SNEDDEN, Ph.D. 204 pages. Price, cloth bound, $2.00. 


No. 13. The Concept of Equality in the Writings of Rousseau, Bentham and 
Kent. J. A. T. WitttaMs, Ph.D. 88 pages. Price, cloth bound, 75c. 


No. 14. Herbart and Froebel: An Attempt at Synthesis. Prrcivat RIcHARD 
CoLE, Ph.D. 116 pages. Price, cloth bound, $1.00. 


No. 15. Public Education in Upper Canada. HeErBert THOMAS JOHN COLEMAN, 


The Learning Process, or Educational Theory Implied in Theory of 
Knowledge. Jrssz H. Coursautt. 


Copies of the Index to Volume 
IX of the QUARTERLY, prepared 
by C. Alex. Nelson, Head Refer- 
ence Librarian, will be mailed, upon 
request, to all subscribers. Kindly 
include four cents in stamps to 
cover postage. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY OF ACADEMIC COSTUME 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
] 472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL MAKERS OF THE CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Wil- 
liams, University of Chicago, and the others. Class Centractsa Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 
Our New York representative will call upon request te us 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER’S CoLumsia UNIVERSITY PRESS 
= _ BOOKSTORES== 


WEST HALL, Boulevard and 117th Street 


NEW YORK 
Branch of LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 1: Bast 17th St., New York 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS AND FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


Perapatrnia Mis@aRd Farias Paatw Ausov, N. J. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
120TH STREET AND BROADWAY 


A thoroughly modern curriculum for courses from the kindergarten to the college, 
An exceptional equipment and a strong staff of teachers. 


Address: SAMUEL T. DUTTON 
SUPERINTENDENT 





The New York 
Trust Company — 


26 BROAD STREET 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $10,941,994 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Peeswxnt 
WILLARD V. KING, Vice-Pres’t FREDERICK J. HORNE, Secretary 
ALEX; S. WEBB, Jn., Vice-Pres’t. HERBERT W. MORSE, Asst, Sec’y 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, Treas. ARTHUR 8. GIBBS, 2d Asst, Sec’y . 


TRUSTEES 


Arthur Curtiss James E. Parmalee Prentice 
Frederic B. Jennings Norman B..Ream 
Walter Jennings Edmund D. Randol:,h 
Chauncey Keep B. Aymar Sands 
Woodbury Langdon Joseph J. Slocum 
Gordon Macdonald John W. Sterling 
John J. Mitchell James Stillman 
James Parmelee Ernst Thalmann 

W. Perkins Myles Tierney 
John 8. Phipps P. A. Valentine 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Interest allowed on Deposits, subject to Cheque. Designated by the 
Supreme Court a depository for Court and Trust Funds. 
Legal depository for reserve of State Banks. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Thoroughly organized to take entire charge of Estates, to collect Coupons, 
Interest and Rents. Acts as Trustee of Mortgages ; as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Re ceiver 
and Committee of the Insane. 


TRANSFER & COUPON DEPARTMENT 


Acts ae Registrar and Transfer Agent for the Bonds and Stocks of Corporations; 
Pays Coupons and Dividends. 
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